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Italian Melodies. 
BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
1. Rosa. 

Thy velvet cheeks are red as the rose, 
Thine eyes are clear as dew on the rose, 
Thy lips, thy hands, are buds of the rose, 
Thy braided locks are boughs of the rose, 
Thy breath is sweet as scent of the rose, 
Thy tongue is the fine, sharp thorn of the rose, 
Thy voice is the sigh of the wind-stirred rose, 
Thy heart is warm as the heart of the rose, 
They named thee well, wh» baptized thee Rose! 
But art thou, indeed, named after the rose, 
Or is it from thee that we name the rose? 
For when did summer’s best bloom unclose 
To rich perfection like thine, my Rose? 


2. CATERINA. 

Oh, Caterina, you were born 
To be my plague and sorrow! 

Calm, storm, spice, sugar, rosebud, thorn, 
To-day this, that to-morrow! 

In look, in tone, now gay, now grave, 
Each instant changing, veering; 

Your fragile barque, on life’s dim wave, 
At hazard wildly steering! 


Unhappy I, against the gale, 
Within that light barque driving! 

And as you steer, and as you sail, 
Borne on, resisting, striving! 

Now of some lofty wave the sport, 
Then struggling in the hollows: 

When will the sailor reach the port, 
If such a track he follows? 


3. TERESA. 

On Monday thou’rt a Sensitive, Teresa shy and tender; 

On Tuesday like the jessamine thy passionate, pale splen- 
dor; 

On Wednesday thou’rt an almond flower in radiant bloom 
and lustre; 

On Thursday, darkiy, wildly sweet, a fragrant violet 
cluster ; 

On Friday. bland and fresh as wave-dewed lilies of the 
water; 

On Saturday, the moss-veiled rose’s youngest, loveliest 
daughter; 

But when, on Sunday morn, while soft the acolytes are 
quiring, 

I hear that thrilling voice,I meet those glances soul- 
inspiring, 

I deem thee then a day-born star,—dawn’s brightest 
emanation,— 

The heavenly music of the air,—the heart of God’s crea- 
tion,— 

Oh, fairer far than flower or star, or spirit superhuman, 

Thou salt of strife, thou crown of life, thou bliss-bestow- 
ing woman! 
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Richard Wagner's Reminiscences of 
Spontini.* 
(To the Editor of the “ Ménestrel.’”} 


My dear Editor, as Spontini is the order of the 
day in the Ménestrel, your readers may not, perhaps, 
be sorry to make acquaintance with some pages of 
Richard Wagner's, which are entitled My Reminis- 
cences of Spontini, and included in Vol. V. of his 
Collected Works. The notion of the author of Zo- 
hengrin describing his dealings with the composer 
of Die Vestalin is, you must allow, tolerably piquant. 
You will, moreover, I think, be rather astonished 
at the deference with which Wagner speaks of his 
illustrious predecessor, for people picture the fero- 
cious Niebelung as knocking down with his club 
everyone he meets. But you must recollect that 
Spentini, despite his Italian origin, is of the same 
race as Gluck; and that he belongs to the same 
great school of lyric declamation whence Wagner 
derived his inspiration; if you bear this in mind, 
Wagner's respect will strike you as being as natu- 
ral as it is logical. There is another surprise, too, 





“From Le Ménestrel {translated in Lond. Mus. World.) 


| in reserve for you. It has been said over and over 

again that Wagner envelops his thoughts in phrases 

so obscure and foggy that light never penetrates 
them, and that they defy even the sun itself. The 
tone of simplicity which reigns in the following 
account, and the good-natured frankness character- 
izing it, will teach you the value of such assertions. 
It. is true that all Wagner's writings do not possess 
the same limpidity,} but they contain, nevertheless, 
highly instructive views, of which I intend some 
day to give your readers the benefit, if this first 
specimen inspires them with a taste that way. Re- 
ceive, my dear Editor, the assurance of the friendly 


devotion with which I remain yours truly. 
Victor WILDER. 


We had determined at the Theatre Royal, 
Dresden, to have a very careful revival of Die 
Vestalin for the autumn of the year 1844. As 
the co-operation of Mad. Schréder-Devrient 
was a guarantee that the performance would, 
in many respects, be a remarkable one, I sug- 
gested to Herr von Luttichau, the Intendant of 
the Theatre. the idea of inviting Spontini to 
get up and conduct his justly-celebrated opera 
himself. This struck me as a most well-timed 
demonstration in favor of the composer, at a 
moment when he had been subjected to great 
humiliations at Berlin, and was about to leave 
that citv without any hopes of returning to it. 
My wish was gratified, and as the management 
of the work formed part of my duties,{ I was 
naturally the person charged to write to Spon- 
tini, and submit our proposalstohim, I framed 
my letter in French, and, despite my inexperi- 
ence of that language, it gave him, seemingly, 
a highly favorable opinion of my zeal, for in an 
epistle »f which the style was perfectly majes- 
tic, he condescended to confide to me his in- 
structions for all the preparative part of the 
ceremony. With regard to the vucal artists, 
he declared that he felt perfectly at ease, the 
more so as he could reckon on so talented a 
person as Mad. Schréder-Devrient. As to the 
chorus and ballet, he recommended me to 
neglect nothing which coald ensure a perform- 
ance worthy of the work; while, respecting the 
orchestra, he reckoned on its completely satis- 
fying him. He entertained no doubt that we 
had the requisite number of instruments, ‘‘le 
tout garni de douze bonnes contrebasses.”} 
This phrase threw me into the greatest perplex- 
ity, for the number twelve, neatly written in 
figures, instantly gave me the measure of Spon- 
tini’s pretensions, and left no doubt as to what 
he would not fail to expect in other matters. I 
ran off quickly to acquaint the Intendant with 
the state of the case, and explained to him that 
our project was not so easy of realization as we 
had supposed. He was much alarmed, and we 
agreed that, at any price, we must find some 
means of withdrawing our invitation. Mean- 
while, Mad. Schréder-Devrient heard of our 
embarrassment, and, knowing Spontini as well 
as she did, laughed heartily at our imprudent 
simplicity. However, she consented to extri- 
cate us from our difficulty by authorizing us to 
take advantage of a slight indisposition from 
which she was suffering as a pretext for putting 
off our project. Fortunately, Spontini had 
insisted on the prompt production of his work, 
because he could devcte only a short time to 
us, in consequence of his being obliged to set 
out very soon for Paris, where he was expected 


+ They do not. Ifthe Reader doubts this assertion, let 
‘him try to wade through Oper und Drama, Eine Mittheil- 
ung an seine Freunde, or any other of Herr R. Wagner’s 
w-thetic works, or, if he is averse to severe mental effort, 
experto credat.—TRANSLATOR. 

t Wagner was at that period conductor at the Royal 
Opera, Dresden. ‘ 

{ The pasenase in turned commas are in French in 
Wagner's original text, 
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I eagerly adopted the pre- 
text, and, dwelling on the indispensability of 
delay, again wrote to Spontini, saving that we 
renounced the pleasure of seeing him among us, 
and advising his giving up all idea of the visit 
which we had requested him to make. Believ- 
ing we were delivered, we breathed freely. 

We had quietly resumed our preparations, 
and were pretty well advanced, when, about 
twelve o’clock on the day previons to the gen- 
eral rehearsal, a strange carriage suddenly 
stopped at my door. An old man, proudly 
draped in an ample blue houppelande, and 
walking as solemnly as a Spanish grandee, got 
out. It was Spontini. He atonce entered my 
room, showed me the letters I had addressed 
him, and demonstrated irrefutably that it was 
only in compliance with our pressing solicita- 
tions that he had come to Dresden. In all this, 
he had conformed entirely to our views and 
wishes. In my joy at seeing this marvellous 
man, and the hope of hearing his work executed 
under his own inspiration, I actually forgot mv 
past terror and bravely resolved on doing all I 
could to content and satisfy him. This I told 
him frankly, and with an accent of truthfulness, 
which called up on his lip a smile full of kind- 
ness and child-like satisfaction; but when, to 
do away with any latent suspicion, I suggested 
that he himself should conduct the performance 
fixed for the next day, his countenance sudden- 
ly became clouded; he grew pensive, and ap- 
peared to foresee a host of difficulties. He 
specified nothing, however, and did not explain 
himself clearly on any point, so that I was 
greatly embarrassed, not knowing what course 
to adopt in order to prevail on him to do as I 
wished. After some hesitation, however, he 
at length enquired with what sort of stick I 
was accustomed to beat time. I told him it 
was a wooden staff on which white paper was 
pasted, and I gave him approximately its pro- 
portions. He heaved a deep sigh, and asked 
whether I thought that I could procure him by 
the next day an ebony staff, very thick, and of 
a length altogether unusual, with a large ivory 
knob at each end. I promised I would let him 
have for the rehearsal a staff of ordinary wood 
which should resemble the one he wanted, and, 
for the performance, another made of the pre-. 
scribed materials, that is: of ebony decorated 
with ivory. Completely re-assured, he passed 
his hand over his forehead, authorized me to 
announce that he would conduct the orchestra 
next day, and left for his hotel, but not with- 
out having previously minutely repeated his 
instructions relative to his famous conducting- 
stick. 

I did not know whether I was dreaming or 
awake, but, having at length recovered my 


‘senses, ran off to the theatre to relate what had 


occurred, and talk over all this strange visit 
foreboded. We were dumbfounded. Mad. 
Schréder-Devrient gaily offered herself as a 
sacrifice to the old composer’s whims. while I 
hastened to the master stage-carpenter, with 
whom I had a serious conference regarding the 
conductor’s stick, after which I had promised 
to look. This grave negotiation went off most 
satisfactorily. The staff was constructed of 
thespecified proportions; in color it was exactly 
like ebony, and two large white knobs were 
fixed on the ends. In due time, we met at the 
grand rehearsal. Scarcely was he in his chair 
ere Spontini appeared ill at ease. He wanted 
above all things the oboes to be placed behind 
him. But, as this modification would have 
thrown the orchestra into a state of perturbation 
and disorder, I proposed that it should be ad- 
journed, and promised to manage it myself 
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after the rehearsal. This compromise having 
been tacitly accepted, the composer at last seized 
his staff. Iinstantly understood why he at- 
tached such extraordinary importance to its 
form and dimensions, He did not hold it by 
one of the ends as is generally done by those 
who have to conduct a band of instrumentalists ; 
he grasped it firmly by the middle, and bran- 
dished it in such a manner, that one could 
easily see he used it as a field-marshal’s staff, 
not to beat time, but to command. 

In the very first scenes, matters got into a 
lamentable state of confusion, from which it 
was the more difficult to extricate them as the 
composer expressed himself in German with 
difficulty, and, consequently, could not suc- 
ceed in rendering himself intelligible either to 
the orchestra or the singers. But I had no 
difficulty in soon coming tothe conclusion that 
his object was above all things to make us feel 
the necessity for fresh study. In fact, he aimed 
at nothing less than causing us to go through 
all the labor of the rehearsals over again. The 
disappointment felt by Fischer, the stage- 
manager and chorus-master, was something 
terrible, when he saw, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that he might have to do all his work 
anew. He had been full of enthusiasm at the 
idea of the composer’s speedy arrival, but was 
now boiling over with rage and mortification. 
Immediately Spontini opened his mouth, Fisch- 
er imagined it was to find some new fault 
with him, and he indulged in some rather coarse 
answers. To give one instance out of many: 
at the conclusion of a certain concerted piece, 
Spontini, bending towards me, said: ‘‘ Mais, 
savez-vous, vos cheurs ne chantent pas mal.” 
Fischer, who was observing us with a suspi- 
cious eye, exclaimed in an irritated tone: ‘‘ Eh 
bien! qu’y a-t-il encore? Qu’est-ce gu’il veut 
--.. &eieur?” 

An important matter which detained us a 
long time was the arrangement of the triumphal 
march in the firstact. The composer gave vent 
to inexhaustible complaints on seeing the in- 
different bearing of the people at the entrance 
of the Vestals. He had not at first remarked 
that, by order of the stage-manager, everyone 
knelt down at the appearance of the Priestesses, 
for everything he could perceive only by means 
of his eyes was quite beyond the scope of his 
observation, on account of his being so extra- 
ordinarily short-sighted. What he wanted was 
for the Roman soldiers to testify their respect 
by striking the ground with their lances before 
kneeling down, and he wished the movement 
to be executed with the perfect precision of 
well-disciplined troops. We had to repeat it 
an incalculable number of times, and, unfortu- 
nately, at each new attempt, a certain number 
of tardy or too hasty lances interfered with the 
harmony of the proceedings. Spontini himself 
went through the manceuvre with his celebrated 
conducting stick. All his trouble was thrown 
away! He could never obtain his ideal effect, 
and the action was wanting in energy and de- 
cision. The incident reminds me of the curious 
accuracy and striking effect of similar evolu- 
tions in Fernand Cortez, a work I had seen some 
years previously in Berlin, and which had left 
a deep impression on me. I perceived that we 
should have to devote considerable time and 
trouble to overcome the indolence character- 
izing such theatrical maneuvres among us, and 
to execute them to the composer’s satisfaction. 
After the first act, Spontini went upon the 
stage. Being so short-sighted, he supposed he 
was still surrounded by the principal artists, so 
he began valiantly stating the reasons which 
compelled him to postpone the production of 
his niece till it could be represented in the 
spirit in which he had conceived it. But the 
singers, to whom he fancied he was talking, 
were dispersed about the theatre, giving free 
course to their lamentations, and the venerable 
composer went on gravely haranguing, for the 
benefit of the stage-carpenters, the iampmen, 
and other persons employed on the establish- 
ment, and who crowded round him out of cu- 
rivsity. lt was before this audience, so little 
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worthy of him, that he developed, with remark- 
able warmth, his theories on the real founda- 
tions of dramatic art. Directly I was able to 
form an opinion of the situation, I went up to 
him, and, in a friendly and deferential tone, 
explained to him his mistake. I assured him 
that all he desired should be done, and espec- 
ially that Herr Eduard Devrient, why knew 
Die Vestalin, and recollected all the details of 
the mise-en-scéne at Berlin, would undertake to 
drill the chorus-singers and supernumeraries. 
I thus succeeded in rescuing him from the 
somewhat ridiculous position, in which, to my 
great mortification, I saw him involved. My 
words reassured him, and we drew up together 
the plan we were to follow in getting up the 
pieces as he wished. To tell the truth, I was 
the only person to whom the new turn taken 
by matters was not, after all, disagreeable. 
The fact is that through Spontini’s rather ab- 
surd caprices I clearly perceived the persever- 
ing energy with which he pursued the realiza- 
tion of one of the objects at present most 
neglected and unappreciated in dramatic art. 
We recommenced our studies, therefore, by 
a pianoforte rehearsal, so that the master might 
be able to communicate his intentions to his 
interpreters. To tell the truth, this labor taught 
us very little fresh. Spontini laid less stress 
upon the details than on his views of the work 
as a whole, and was fond of launching out at 
length on its general conception. I observed, 
by the way, that he was accustomed to adopt 
a singularly peremptory tone, even with the 
most famous artists, such as Mad. Schréder 
Devrient and Tichatscheck certainly were. He 
forbade the latter tet employ the word braut 
(bride), which Licinius used when addressing 
Julia in the German text. The word jarred 
horribly on his ears, and he was unable to 
understand, he said, how any person could 
couple so flat and vulgar a sound to music. As 
for the artist, a very inferior one, by the way, 
charged with the part of the Grand Priest, 
Spontini gave him a long lesson on the manner 
in which this personage is to be understood. 
He deduced his character from the conversa- 
tion he has with the Augur. He showed that 
all the High Priest’s calculations were based on 
religious superstition and the machinations of 
the other priests. The Pontiff ought to give us 
to understand that he had nothing to fear, not 
even an adversary who held the army in his 
hands, since he wa# sure, come what might, 
that all would turn out well for him; because, 
supposing the worst to happen, and that Julia 
were snatched from execution, he could, by 
effecting as he chose the miracle which would 
instantaneously rekindle the sacred fire of Ves- 
ta, save the sacerdotal influence. In a conver- 
sation which I had with Spontini concerning 
his instrumentation, I asked the reason of his 
not having utilized the trombones in the mag- 
nificent triumphal march of the first act, when 
he had employed them so energetically in sev- 
eral other passages of his opera. ‘‘ Est-ce que 
je n’y ai pas de trombones?” (‘‘Have I no 
trombones there? ”) he answered, with genuine 
surprise. For all reply, I showed him a copy 
of the engraved score. He instantly asked me 
to writea trombone part for the march, begging 
me to do so at once, so that he might judge of 
its effect at the first band rehearsal. He said, 
also, ‘‘ J’ai entendu dans votre Rienzi, un instru- 
ment que vous appelez basse-tuba; je ne veux 
pas bannir cet instrument de l’orchestre; faites 
m’en une partie pour La Vestale” (‘‘I heard in 
your Rienzi an instrument you call a bass-tuba; 
I will not banish it from the orchestra; so write 
me a part for it in The Vestal.”)—I experienced 
genuine pleasure in conforming to his desires, 
and in carrying them out with moderation and 
discretion, When he heard for the first time 
at rehearsal the effect of the instruments thus 
added, he did not fail to cast a glance of grate- 
ful satisfaction towards me. This favorable 
impression remained in his mind, for he snbse- 
— wrote me a very affectionate letter from 
aris, asking for the little score of the instru- 
His pride, however, 





mental supplement. 





would not let him acknowledge frankly that 
he desired anything of which I was the author; 
and this feeling was betrayed by the roundabout 
terms heemployed. ‘‘Envoyez-moi,” he wrote, 
‘‘une — des trombones pour la marche 
triomp ale, et de la basse-tuba, telle qu’elle a 
été executée sous ma direction a Dresde.” (** Send 
me a score of the trombones for the triumphal 
march, and of the bass-tuba, as executed under 
my direction at Dresden.’’) 

One of the most characteristic circumstances 
which marked our getting up of the piece was 
the energy with which Spontini brought out, 
nay, even exaggerated, the rhythmical accent. 
To attain the effect he desired, he had adopted 
the habit at Berlin of marking the strong bars 
by the word Diese (this one), of which I did 
not at first understand the signification. 
Tichatscheck was especially pleased with this 
method, for he was so enamored of rhythm that 
he always insisted upon precision of attack 
whenever any important parts were to be taken 
up by the chorus. He was convinced that if 
the first note was struck with certainty, the 
remainder would follow as a matter of course. 
—Everyone bowed submissively to the compo- 
ser’s wishes, and took a deep interest in him. 
The tenors alone were angry with him a long 
time for a terrible fright he had given them. 
It happened that in the quivering accompani- 
ment of Julia’s sombre cantilena, at the end of 
the second act, the execution did not at all 
agree with the composer's intentions. Turning 
towards the tenors, he said in a sepulchral voice: 
‘¢ Est-ce que les altos sont morts?” (‘‘ Are 
the tenors dead?”) Terrified by this adjura- 
tion, two pale hypocondriacs, who, despite 
their right to a pension, would insist on retain- 
ing the first desk, nearly fell off their stools, 
and turned towards Spontini with haggard 
eyes and distorted features. It seemed as 
though they had just heard the passing bell, 
and that they saw the tomb gaping to receive 
them. I endeavored to recall them to life by 
explaining in a perfectly prosaical style what 
the composer wanted them to do.—Spontini 
could see I was devoted to him by the zeal 
I displayed in modifying, according to his no- 
tions, the arrangement of our instrumental 
army. The order in which he wanted his mu- 
sicians placed resulted less from any system 
than from an inveterate habit. But this habit 
possessed an extreme importance, which I un- 
derstood perfectly, when the master deigned to 
explain it tome. ‘‘Je dirige,” he said, ‘‘ non 
pas avec la main mais avec le regard; mon @il 
gauche est premier, mon cil droit second vio- 
lon. Or, pour conduire avec les yeux, il faut 
renoncer aux lunettes, lors méme qu'on a la vue 
courte. Voila ce que ne comprennent pas une 
foule de mauvais batteurs de mesure. Quant a 
moi,” he added, ‘*‘ je vous le dis en confidence, 
je ne vois pas plus loin que le bout de mon nez, 
et pourtant, d’un coup d’eil, je fais exécuter 
tout ce que je veux.” (‘‘I conduct not with 
my hand but with my glance; my right eye is 
first, and my left eye second violin. Now, to 
conduct with the eyes, one must renounce spec- 
tacles, even when oneis short-sighted. Thisis 
something not understood by a host of wretched 
time-beaters. As for me, I will tell you in con- 
fidence that I cannot see further than the tip of 
my nose, and yet with a glance I make the 
orchestra execute whatever I choose.”) With 
regard to the order in which Spontini desired 
the members of the band to be placed, it was 
certainly characterized by more than one illog- 
ical detail. Thus, in conformity with the Pa- 
risian fashion, the oboists were stationed 
immediately behind him. The twoartists were 
thus obliged to turn the bells of their instru- 
ments towards the audience, and one of them, 
the first oboe, was so mortified that I had all the 
trouble in the world with him. But, with the 
exception of such slight mistakes, Spontini’s 
ideas were founded upon a perfectly rational 
principle, though it is one not yet recognized, 
even at the present day, in most German 
orchestras. 

According to this method, the mass of strings 
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is distributed over the whole orchestra. The “Scarcely come to the direction of the Conserva- 


brass and the instruments of percussion are 
arranged on the two sides. The other wind 
instruments, which somewhat resemble, by the 
softness of theirtone, stringed instruments, are 
placed, as a matter of course, between the vio- 
lins, which they connect. In opposition to this 
system, very many of our most numerous and 
most renowned orchestras still admit the divi- 
sion of the instrumental mass into two distinct 
parts, placing all the strings on one side and 
all the wind onthe other. This faulty arrange- 
ment produces, of necessity, a rugged and vio- 
lent effect, where the various kinds of sound 
cannot be blended, the different voices of the 
orchestra never being successfully condensed 
into ronnd and homogeneous sonority. As re- 
gards myself, I was much pleased at the inno- 
vation introduced by Spontini; for, thanks to 
the initiative taken by him, I had no difficulty 
in obtaining an order from the King, retaining 
the new arrangement. Nothing remained for 
me to do after Spontini’s departure, but to mod- 
ify certain details, and to reform certain logical 
errors, in order to effect a thoroughly normal 
and rational arrangement. 

Despite all his singularities, Spontini exerted 
a very real ascendancy, a genuine fascination, 
on the artists of the theatre. Every one, con- 
sequently, exhibited extraordinary zeal, and 
endeavored to contribute his share towards the 
brilliancy of the performance announced. 
While all this was going on in the orchestra, 
Herr Eduard Devrient was busy on the stage, 
and had succeeded in drilling the choral masses 
perfectly. Among other things, it was he who 
supplied us with the means of satisfying Spon- 
tini on a point to which he attached great im- 
portance, and which singularly embarrassed us. 
In conformity with the tradition of the German 
stage, we had determined on concluding Ze 
Vestal by the impassioned duet which Julia, 
accompanied by the chorus, sings with Licinius, 
at the moment of her deliverance. But the com- 
poser insisted strongly on restoring the part 
which had been cut out. He wanted his work 
to end with a ballet and achorus of joy, agree- 
ably to the poetic law of French opera. He 
was averse to seeing his sparkling score die out 
miserably on the place of execution. He de- 
sired, at any price, a final picture ina new 
scene, representing the sacred grove of Venus. 
There, mid dancing and shouts of joy, the tri- 
umphant pair was to be conducted to the altar, 
by the priest and priestesses crowned with ro- 
ses. His desire was gratified. Unfortunately, 
this modification at the last hour was not 
destined to procure for us a success for which 
we all prayed. 

{To be continued.] 
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Cherubini. 


Memorials illustrative of his Life. By Edward Bellasis. 
{From the London Musical Standard.) 


(Concluded from page 381.]} 


In 1825 Charles X. ascended the throne, and 
Cherubini composed for the coronation ceremony 
the mass in A. The criticisms which Mr. Bellasis 
reprints on this work teem with praise as to its ex- 
alted character, the loftiness of its ideas, the richness 
of its harmony, and its brilliant clearness, Girod 
considers it the most beautiful of all his masses ; 
even Berlioz writes in the most enthusiastic terms 
of its celebrated Communion March. Its perform- 
ance at Rheims cathedral made a great sensation, 
and the King raised its composer to the grade of 
Officer in the Legion of Honor. The work has been 
published in an altered form in London, one Haydn 
Corri having added another voice part to it. 

In 1825 Mendelssohn brought his son to Paris, 
and asked Cherubini’s advice as to whether he should 
take up music as a profession. The old man heard the 
young genius play, and after having examined some 
of his works, spoke kindly to him, and only found 
fault with him for being “rich” and somewhat 
overstailored- Berlioz entered the Conservatoire 
in 1826. He relates in his Memoirs, with great 
complacency, a quarrel he had with Cherubini, who 
had very properly established a system of order 
eminently necessary to the well-being of such a 
school :— 








toire, Cherubini, in taking Perne’s place, who had 
just died, wished to mark his accession by an un- 
known rigor in the interior organization of the 
school, where puritanical strictness was not exactly 
the order ofthe day. In order to make the inter- 
course between the pupils of both sexes impossible 
outside the surveillance of the professors, he gave 
orders that the men should enter by the door in the 
Faubourg Poissonniére, and the women by that in 
the Rue Bergére, these different entrances being 
placed at the two opposite extremities of the build- 
ing. In betaking myself one morning to the libra- 
ry, ignorant of the moral decree that had just been 
promulgated, I entered, according to my custom, by 
the door in the Rue Bergére, the feminine door, and 
was about arriving at the library, when a servant, 
stopping me in the middle of the court, wished to 
make me go out, to return to the same point where 
I now was, by entering at the masculine gate. I 
considered this so ridiculous that I sent the livery 
Argus about his business, and pursued my way. 
The rogue wished to pay his court to his new mas- 
ter by showing himself as strict as the latter was. 
He did not, therefore, consider himself beaten, but 
ran to tell the circumstance to the director. For a 
quarter of an hour I was absorbed in reading “ Al- 
ceste,” not thinking any more about this incident, 
when Cherubini, followed by my denouncer, entered 
the reading room, his countenance more cadaverous, 
his hair more erect, his eyes more malicious, his 
step more abrupt than usual. He made the tour of 
the table on which several readers were leaning 
their elbows; after successfully scrutinizing them 
all, the servant, stopping before me, cried out, ‘ Le 
voila!’ Cherubini was in such a rage that he re- 
mained for a moment without articulating a werd; 
‘ Ah, ah, ah, ah! c’est vous,” he said at length with 
his Italian accent, which made his fury the more 
comical ; ‘c’est vous qui eiftrez par le porte, que-que- 
que ze ne veux pas qu’on passe!’ ‘Sir, I did not 
know of your prohibition ; another time I will con- 
form myself to it.’ ‘Une autre fois! une autre fois! 
Que-que-que venez-vous faire ici?’ ‘ You see, sir, 
for what; I come here to study Gluck’s scores.’ ‘ Et 
quest-ce que, qu’est ce que-que-que vous regardent 
les partitions de Gluck ? et qui vous permis de venir 
a-d-A la bibliotheque?’ ‘Sir’ (I began to lose my 
sang-froid), ‘Gluck’s scores are the most beautiful I 
know of in dramatic music, and I have no need of 
anybody’s leave to come and study here. The libra- 
ry of the Conservatoire is open to the public from 
ten o’clock till three. I have the right to make use 
of it.’ ‘ Le-le-le-le droit?’ ‘Yessir.’ ‘Ze vous de- 
fends d’y revenir, moi!’ ‘I shall return to it nev- 
ertheless.’ ‘Co-comme—comment—comment vous 
appelez-vous ?’ cried he trembling with rage; and 
I, in my turn, turning pale ‘ Sir, perhaps my name 
will be known to you some of these days, but as for 
to-day... . you sha’n’t know it!’ “ Arréte, a-a- 
arréte-le Hottin’ (the servant was so-called), que- 
que-que ze le fasse zeter en prison!” The two of 
them thereupon proceeded, to the great consterna- 
tion of the assistants, to pursue me round the table, 
upsetting stools and desks, without, however, being 
able to reach me, and I finished by taking to flight 
in my race, while shouting out these words, with a 
burst of laughter, to my persecutor? ‘ You shall 
neither have me nor my name, and I will soon re- 
turn here to study again Gluck’s scores,’ That is 
how my first interview passed with Cherubini.” 

On another occasion, Berlioz endeavors to place 
Cherubini’s conduct at the Institute in an unfavora- 
ble light by insinuating that he was open to bribes, 
and sold his votes for a consideration, A long tale 
he tells as to some grotesque proceedings on an occa. 
sion when he entered the “ concours” or competi- 
tion for the annual prize, rests upon the statement 
of Pingard, the porter of the Institution. This per- 
son, according to Berlioz’s statement, repeated with 
accuracy a long technical discussion which had taken 
place among the members as to the merits of a piece 
that Berlioz had sent. The whole tale is ridiculeus, 
and we agree with Mr. Bellasis, that but little 
credence should be attached to it. Berlioz pretends 
to be profoundly indifferent as to ‘whether the 
painters, sculptors, engravers of medals, and en- 
gravers on copper-plates declared him a good or bad 
musician.” He had the bad taste to ridicule on all 
occasions Chernbini’s Italianized French. Berlioz 
went to Rome to study in 1830, and two years after 
wards he returned to Paris, and applied for a vacant 
place as professor of harmony at the Conservatoire. 
He thought that Cherubini was in his dotage and 
about to die, but was soon undeceived, and the 
coveted appointment was bestowed on ancther. We 
strongly suspect that the loss of this was the real 





cause of the spitefulness with which Berlioz has at- 
tacked Cherubini in his Memoirs, and pretended 
that the old musician was jealous of him. We must 
refer to Mr. Bellasis’s book for many other passages 
between Cherubini and Berlioz. 

It was about 1827 that Baillot, the distinguished 
violinist, commenced his famous quartet parties, and 
Cherubini’s quartet in E flat, composed some years 
before, was one of the first works brought forward. 
Mr. Bellasis gives the name of Mendelssohn as one 
of the performers, stating that ‘‘ he took to it im- 
mensely, playing the tenor part in it.” Cherubini 
now turned the symphony, composed for the Phil- 
harmonic Society, into a quartet, writing a new 
adagio, and altering the key toC. These two quar- 
tets, together with a third in D minor, were pub- 
lished and dedicated to Baillot in 1835. Three 
written after this period still remain in manuscript. 


Speaking of Cherubini’s six quartets, Fétis ob- 
serves: “These compositions are of a very high 
order; Cherubini has here a style of his own, as in 
all his works; he imitates neither the manner of 
Haydn, nor that of Mozart, nor that of Beethoven.” 
Schumann remarks: ‘“ Now comes Cherubini, an 
artist who has grown gray in the highest aristocra- 
cy of art; as even now, at his advanced age, the 
greatest contrapuntist of the day—the refined, 
learned, and interesting Italian, whom I eften feel 
tempted to compare with Dante for his stern reserve 
and force of character.” . 


On the ether hand, Mr. G. A. Macfarren has ex- 
pressed an unfavorable opinion of these quartets, 
and considers that ‘‘ they prove the author's entire 
want of feeling for the style, and aptitude for the 
form of instrumental chamber music.” The quartet 
in E flat was played in London at one of the Mon- 
day Popular Concerts in January, 1869, and M. 
Sainton deserves credit for bringing some of the 
others to a hearing. 

The King’s Chapel was abolished during the rev- 
olution that broke out in July 1830; Cherubini of 
course lost his post there, and after this date he 
wrote but little. A joint stock opera, “La Mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers,” in which he took part, is 
only remarkable for the fact, that despite the talent 
engaged in writing this work, it signally failed. 
Even the genius of Cherubini, Auber, Hérold, Paér, 
Boieldieu, Carafa, Blanquini, Berten, and Batten, 
could not make a pasticcio popular. It may be that 
the large number of cooks employed was sure to 
spoil the potage, but jointly written works rarely 
succeed, Cherubini’s last opera, ‘‘ Ali Baba,” was 
produced in 1833. Some of the music in this was 
originally written many years before to a Russian 
subject, but the work was never performed. At the 
suggestion of Auber, Scribe and Milesville wrote a 
libretto from the tale in the Arabian Nights, and 
Cherubini then set to work with vigor. The old 
master appears to have had considerable misgivings 
as to the success of the opera, and never went once 
to see it performed. Arnold says that hundreds of 
a gg were driven away by the big drum and cym- 

als, which drowned all the beauties of the piece. 
What would these purists have said to the modern 
scores of Wagper? Berlioz severely criticizes it in 
his Memoirs, in his customary insolent mode; but 
Fétis, who also heard it, assures us that it is full of 
beauty; while a writer in the Miederrheinische 
Musik-Zeitung says that “ all competent judges were 
lost in astonishment at the fact of a composer, whose 
first works bore the date of 1771, being able, sixty 
years later, to produce another of such extraordina- 
ry freshness and such glowing fancy.” M. de Boique 
calls it ‘‘ a fossilized opera,” and states that the 
public yawned under Ali Baba’s very nose; he says 
that Cherubini ascribed its failure to the miserable 
chorus at the opera house. Lafage considers that 
“it is full of grace and freshness, choruses above all 
praise, instrumental details new and ingenious, and 
showing everywhere a yerve of talent which is rare- 
ly found in youth.” Mendelssohn writes from Dus- 
seldorf, “I have just looked through ‘ Ali Baba,’ 
and though I was quite enchanted with many parts 
of it, still I cannot but deeply lament that Cherubini 
so often adopts that new Parisian fashion, as if the 
instruments were nothing, and the effect everything, 
flinging about three or four trombones, as if it were 
the audience who had skins of parchment, instead 
of the drums.” Probably Mendelssohn was here 
condemning Rossini and Berlioz quite as much as 
Cherubini. 

In 1835 appeared his well-known T'reatise on 
Counterpoint and Fugue, the letterpress being writ- 
ten by his old pupil Halévy. The following year 
saw the last great work the old musician wrote, viz., 
the second Requiem in D minor for three male voices, 
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Handel wrote his Jast oratorio, “ J-phtha,” when 
sixty-six years old, and Haydn his “ Seasons ” when 
he was sixty-eight, but the production of such a work 
as this, from a man of seventy-six years of age, is 
without a parallel in the history of musical art. The 
wrk was given entire at one of the Conservatoire 
concerts in March 1838, Jt was first performed in 
England in 1872, and also at the Requiem for Mr. 
Hope Scott in 1873; on both occasions at the Roman 
Catholic Church in Farm Street, London. For a 
careful illustrated analysis and criticism on this 
work, we must refer to Mr. Bellasis’s book. Men- 
delssohn seems to have been anxious to get the 
Requiem executed at the Lower Rhine Musical 
Festival in 1838. According to the testimony of 
critics, the work is a masterpiece ; the tone is broad, 
and soaring heavenwards, the aged musician's man- 
liness of style and freshness of creation did not 
abandon him even when so near his end, 

Berlioz once more appears in Mr. Bellasis's pages 
as the accuser of Cherubini and Halévy on account 
of a trick they are stated to have played him, 
prompted by jealousy, at a performance ordered by 
the Minister of the Interior of Berliozs Requiem 
instead of Cherubini’s. According to this tale, 
Habeneck the conductor, instigated by Cherubini, 
laid dewn his baton in the middle of one ef the 
pieces, and leisurely helped himself to a pinch of 
snuff, when Berlioz (who was sitting behind him) 
rushed forward anf saved the movement by making 
the time with his arm. Berlioz does net produce a 
shred of evidence as to Cherubini or his friends 
having attempted such a despicable. manw@uvre ; as 
Mr. Bellasis shows, he is so continually wrong as to 
his dates, so blind to his own incapacity, and so 
ridiculously vain, that the critical reader can no- 
where depend on his random statements. 

A quintet in E minor, finished in October 18387, 
was the song of the dying swan; after writing this 
he retired to his home, only attending occasionally 
to seme necessary duties at the Conservatoire. 
Moscheles had an hour’s talk with him in 1889, and 
he told him that he could not write another note. 
This was hardly correct, for towards the close of 
1841, Ingres painted his portrait, and the old com- 
poser sent the artist with his thanks a beautiful lit- 
tle canon, set to words of his own, The picture, of 
which Mr. Bellasis gives a capital engraving, is said 
to be a striking one ; it was bought by the king, and 
is now in the Luxembourg gallery. But the end 
was near :— 

On the third of February, 1842, Cherubini ten- 
dered his resignation as director of the Conserva- 
toire. It was accepted, and Louis Philippe, bent on 
bestowing a signal mark of his appreciation of such 
lengthened services in the cause of music, fer the 
first time made a musician Commander of the Legion 
of Honor, On the 12th March, Cherubini grew 
weaker, On the 15th, surrounded by his wife, son, 
and daughter, Halévy, Batton, and other intimate 
friends, and whilst muttering some words which 
were unintelligible to those about him, he expired, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. As Cherubini 
was a Commander ofthe Legion of Honor, the fu- 
neral took place with much solemnity and with 
military honors, Tha procession, jéined by no less 
than three thousand persons, .. :rted from the gater 
of the Conservatoire, and passing along the Boule- 
vards, amidst the grand strains of Cherubini’e own 
funeral march for Geveral Hoche, directed its solemn 
course to the church of St Roch. Here Cherubini’s 
second Requiem way performed, by his own dying 
wish. 

A writer in the Atheneum noticed “ the thrilling 
effect of this Requiem executed at the composer's 
own obsequies : "— 

When the ceremonial was over, the cortége pro- 
ceeded to the cemetery of Fére la Chaise. Here M. 
Raoul Roechette, in the name of the Institute, of 
which Cherubini was a member, Lafont the younger, 
Halévy, and another from the Conservatoire, rep- 
resenting Cherubini’s friends, said succcessively a 
few touehing words over the deceased, : 

A handsome sepulchral monument, with a bas- 
relief ofthe head of the Florentine master by Du- 
mont, was erected by public subscription at Pére la 
Chaise. The last Requiem Mass of the deccased 
was also sung for him at the church ef St. Gaetan, 
Florence, and his old fellow-citizens erected a bronze 
statue to his memory. Inthe year 1869 a grand 
monument by Fantacchiotti was placed in the church 
of Santa Croce, Florence ; subscriptions for this me- 
morial came from all parts of the civilized world, and 
reaclied a large sum. Mr. Bellasis reprints a de- 
scription of the monument by Gamucci ; it is a pity 
that he did not present his readers with an engrav- 
ing of it, 





One of the most valuable features of Mr. Bellasis's 
bowk is a singularly complete, descriptive chrono- 
logical catalogue of Cherubini’s works, occupying 
thirty pages. This has been compiled almost en- 
tirely from a catalogue of the musician’s composi- 
tions in his own writing. The fecundity of Cheru- 
bini is amazing; 450 works or sets of works are 
catalogned here, 316 of which may be classed as 
secular, and 114 as belonging to his sacred music. 
Out of all these works, only about 89 have been pub- 
lished. The book—which is admirably got up— 
concludes with a copious index. 

While we willingly admit that Mr. Bellasis has 
rendered a service to musical art in bringing 
tovether the disjecta membra respecting Cherubini’s 
career, which, as he tells us, ‘ lie seattered in vari- 
ous pamphlets, periodicals, and dictionaries,” and 
give him all due credit for his industry, we must 
point out that his work would have been still more 
valuable, had it all—or nearly all—been written in 
English. Moreover, letters illustrate the man, and 
the almost total absence of these deprives the read- 
ers of one of the best means of becoming intimately 
acquainted with Cherubini as he was. His domestic 
life is touched on in the very briefest way ; surely 
it is possible to obtain some few particulars of his 
home life! However, in a subsequent edition these 
defects can easily be corrected. Mr. Bellasis has 
been an industrious compiler, and his ‘* Memorials 
of Cherubini” is a welcome addition to our store of 
musical biography. Many of the great master’s 
works still await a hearing; the book will not have 
been written in vain if the attention of musicians is 
drawn to this neglect. 


Male Part-Song Clubs. 

[The following article, which we find in the Phil- 
adelphia lustrated New ,Age (Feb, 8), contains some 
very just thoughts, admirably well expressed, which 
we commend (particularly the latter portion) to the 
consideration of our young men who allow their 
musical enthusiasm to be drawn off into one narrow 
channel and by no means a deep one. ] 

The Musical Fund Hall was crowded on Satur- 
day night to hear the second concert of the third 
season of the Orpheus Club, This association num- 
bers about thirty voices, and singing as they gen- 
erally do, without accompaniment, excellent judg- 
ment was displayed in retaining the Musical Fund 
IIall, the most delightful music-reom in our city, it 
not in the world, its acoustic properties being not 
only unrivalled but unapproached. A small chorus, 
and that of male voices, thereby suffering in vibra- 
tory resonance, could not be heard to such advantage 
anywhere else, Not thyt such adventitious aid was 
required; by no means. The voices were collect- 
ively and individually good, and their singing, in 
the qualities of emission, intonation, time, expression 
and enunciation, displayed the admirable training 
which they have received at the hands of their tal- 
ented conductor, Mr Michael H. Cross, one of the 
most accomplished professors of our city If we 
might take exception in a fastidious disposition, it 
might be to complain of the too frequent resort to 
the sensational sotto voce, which could only be desig- 
nated on paper by that congregation of p's which 
the critics have so amused themselves with in Ros- 
sini’s later scores. Tho objection to it lies in the 
destruction of a pure tone of the voice, and that it 
frequently tends to a disturbance of time and pitch. 
Considering the great scarcity of tenor voices in 
America, we found the parts fairly balanced, and in 
view of the compass required in Spofforth’s “Come, 
Bounteous May,” special commendation is due to 
this part. Most of the compositions on the pro- 
gramme were of alight, we might almost say trifling 
character. The best were Mendelssohn’s ‘* Waken, 
Lords and Ladies Gay,” Sullivan's “ The Long Day 
Closes,” Spofforth’s ‘Come, Bounteous May,” Hat- 
ton’s * Village Blacksmith” and Callcott’s “ Are 
the White Hours Forever Fled?” To the credit of 
the Club, be it said, the most meritorious composi- 
tions were better sung, while the inferior ones were 
more applauded. Humming accompaniments and 
“Boum, Boum,” sung in short, detached notes, in 
fact all this family of attempted effects, are unworthy 
such a tine bedy of musicians, and we put it mildly 
when we ask if this is voew music. It may serve to 
create enthusiasm with the groundlings, and high 
classical music may be “ caviare to the general,” but. 
is there not a middie greund to which we should 
aspire to lead the general public? Think of it, 
gentlemen. 

It is the fashion just now—quite the proper thing 
—to sit in full dress, reading the words to be sung 








in a libretto, printed on fine tinted paper, and to 
listen with gravest attention to part-songs and cho- 
ruses sung by male voices. Societies and clubs are 
formed in all our leading cities, and the beax monde, 
anxious to lend a helping hand to feeble art, puts on 
its violet-colored gloves and white neck-tie, and 
rushes pell-mell into crowded halls to the evident 
danger and disturbance of la grande tenue for the 
purpose of hearing—what? The English for many 
long years have been persuaded that art has re- 
ceived a special development in their Glee, and you 
may find on the shelves of London music-sellers any 
quantity, variety and degree of excellence or worth- 
lessness, of this class of composition ; for so popular 
has it been that even four-part arrangements of 
simple songs are demanded. The Glee, like roast 
beef, is a national institution, and the English in 
their conservatism seldom repudiate old favorites ; 
yet we have seen the choicest Glee Clubs in London 
wasting their sweets and singing to empty benches 
in St. George’s Hall. Why was this? Perhaps 
because in these latter days the public had enjoyed 
the perfect fulfilment of choral singing in Albert 
Hall and Crystal Palace, where hundreds, nay thou- 
sands, men and women, joined their voices in giv- 
ing interpretation to the grand thoughts of great 
masters in noble works of strength and length, 
wherein an idea was elaborated, a living principle 
enunciated, or sacred and histerical scenes painted 
in tone colors, whose breadth and depth, light and 
shade, demand all the resources of art, vocal and 
instrumental. The Glee may find its home in_pri- 
vate gatherings or at convivial meetings, but mast 
per force retire from public concert halls in the 
presence of the “ Messiah” or “ Creation,” sung by 
English bumpkins in smock-frocks and blooming 
milk-maids in homespun skirts. The mighty genius 
of composition asserts its rights, and the lesser must 
give way to the greater. 

We may be reminded that a nation so refiued and 
cultivated, so zsthetic and artistic, as the people of 
Germany are, has fostered and encouraged the male 
chorus, even to its production in the world 
renowned Gewand-haus concerts in the classic city 
of Leipzig. We would not do our American socie- 
ties the injustice of even a comparison. Their 
superiority in voice, delivery, intonation and 
expression is so evident and conspicuous that were 
thev to be heard in Leipzig, or Berlin, we are sure 
that no German Association could find listeners at 
a public concert from that time forth. But let us 
be just to the German Sdngervereins. Their singing 
in concert forms the exception rather than the rule. 
If the secret of social enjoyment has been imparted 
to any of the people on earth, it must be in the pos- 
session of the Germans. They do not ask for point- 
lace and diamonds, violet kid gloves and crucial 
swallow-tails, perfumed librettos and tinted paper, 
to assist them to take part in the open-air songs of 
Mendelssohn, or the student and drinking songs of 
their thousand and one writers of lighter composi- 
tions. This was far from the idea of old Zelter, the 
friend of Goethe and master of young Mendelssohn. 
Zelter was come from the people; he had worked 
with his own hands as a journeyman mason ; his 
sympathies were large for humanity, as was his 
love for music, About the beginning of this cen- 
tury—not to imply that snch songs were not com- 

ed and sung at an earlier date—Zelter and his 
friend Fleming founded at Berlin a congregation of 
staid, elderly men, who met once a month to sit 
down to a good supper, and diversify the pleasures 
of the table by singing four-part songs, principally 
composed by themselves. It was an original stat- 
ute that no one was eligible as a member who was 
not a composer, a or a singer. During his 
life time Zelter was their President and principal 
composer, and in no branch of art, perhaps, did his 
peculiar talent evidence itself so brightly as in 
these convivial effusions, where humor, raciness, a 
masterly employment of the limited materials at 
his disposal, and a fine sense of the poetry he took 
in hand distinguished him among his contempora- 
ries. Goethe used to give his songs to be composed 
by Zelter. A younger generation of music-lovers 
founded a young Liedertafel society on the same 
principle. Berger, Klein, Forster, Hofmann, and 
other kindred spirits were members. In general, a 
gayer and more spirited tone pervaded this young- 
er society than belonged to their classical seniors. 
It was the practice of both bodies to invite guests 
on holiday occasions; and by the younger part- 
singers ladies were admitted twice a year. Noth- . 
ing could be sprightlier or pleasanter—a little extra 
noise allowed for—than these latter meetings. But 
observe there is no attempt at style in the enter- 
tainment, no artistic finish aimed at; enjoyment is 
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O0KS FOR SCHOOLS. 





Amerisan School Musis Reader 


By L. 0. Emerson and W. S. Tilden. 





A Systematic Graded Oourso in Three Books, 


Book First. Price 35 Cts. 

PREPARATORY COURSE. This, the lightest of the 

three books is intended for children of the ‘* Primary 

School’? age. The lessons commence with a single note, 

and proceed to pieces of moderate difficulty. Copious 

directions to teachers, are printed in very small type to 
saveroom. 70 pages, and 100 songs, 


Book Second. = Price 50 Cis. 

This book is intended for children in the classes next 

beyond the Primary Schools, and will be used mer- 

ally, in the lower classes of Grammar Schools, Two- 
Part Songs are introduced at the appropriate place. 


Book Third. Price 60 Cts. 


This book finishes the elementary course, and is an ap- 
pesnesse work for the upper Classes of Grammar Schools. 

mé knowledge of chords is uired, followed by prac- 
tice in Two and Three parts, and in Minor as well as Major 
eye. Forty pages at the end are filled with Four-Part 

usic. 

Mr. Tilden has thoroughly and successfully tested his 
theories in schvols in the vicinity of Boston. 


Dr. Mason’s Song Cardens 
Has had a Very Large and Well-Merited Sale. 








THE FIRST BOOK, Price 50 Cents, 


1s for Young Children. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 
Is for Common Schools, 


THE THIRD BOOK. Price $1.00, 
1s for High Schools and Adult Classes. 


Price 80 Cents. 





Primary Elements of Music. 


Dr. H. R. Streeter. 


Price 60 Cents. 


These must not be supposed to be Elements for use 
in Primary Schools, The book is for all ages, and con- 
tains a well a presentation of the Elements of 
Music, somewhat like those ordinari:y found in Church 
Music books, but with the Dr’s ideas impressed upon 
them, and alse numerous examplesand exercises, in all 
— of easy compass. 

. Streeter has a high reputation as a teacher of 
**Voice Building,” and his ideas are well werth noting. 


Panseran's A, B, G, of Musi. 


Abridged, $1.00. 


Quite valuable, as giving the theory of Primary Instruc- 
tion, from a French Professor’s point of view. All teachers 
should become acquainted with these various ‘‘Schools,”’ 
whether they usa them or not. 


Wilhem’s Method of 
Teaching Yocal Glasses, 


BY JOHN HULLAH, 60 Cents. 


A book called out by the great awakening in England on 
the subject of teaching music to the masses, 

Every good teacher will study all methods, and adopt the 
best. Every good teacher will then, of course, examine 
“Wilhem.”* 


MASONS VOCAL EXERCISES 


And Solfeggios, Price $1.50. 


There is a close resemblance in all collections of Vocal 
Exercises, They are, and must be eomposed of the sounds 
of the scale, arranged with or without skips, in runs, or in 
slow time, 

Dr. Mason’s book contains the most essential ones. 

As to the Solfeggios, they have been exceedingly useful 
and pleasant affairs, when applied to class practice, and 
may also be used by those who study alone. 











THE NEWEST. 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK! 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 


BY L. O. EMERSON. Price 50Oc. 


Of Mr. Emerson’s previous school song books about 
300,000 have been printed. ‘Cheerful Voices” being as 
good as the best, should reach at Jeast 150,000 singers. 

The book contains a well written Elementary Course, 
with abundance ef agreeable exereises and tunes for plac- 
tice; and also a large and vweried collection of Songs, 
Rounds, &e., with thirty pieces of Sacred Music for open- 
ing and elosing School. 


MERRY CHIMES. 


By L.O. Emerson. Price 50 Cents. 





Has an excellent reputation among School Song Books. 
Put together at a later period than that of the appearance 
of THE GOLDEN WREATH by the same author, the 
book contains more original matter than the ether, and 
pleases all, but in a different way. 


THE GOLDEN WREATH, 


50 Cents. 








L. O. Emersons 


The success of this fine book has been a surprise, more 
than a quarter of a million copies having been sold. To 
that number of persons, therefore, its face is as that of a 
familiar friend. Since its issue, however, an entirely new 
set of children fill the schools, and to those who are unac- 
; quainted with its melodies, The GOLDEN WREATH may 
still be the best School Song Book. 


THE NIGHTINGALE, 


PRICE 50 CENTS, 








By W. 0. & H. S, PERKINS, 


A very appropriate name for a favorite collection of 
School Songs. The sweet bird has sung its way into many 
communities, with melodies that have made many a child’s 
heart glad, 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


BY W. 0. PERKINS. 





PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Ono of the best known of School Song Books, and will 
yet make many more friends. Well chosen and good songs, 
more than two hundred of them, and the usual e:.ementary 
eourse with attractive exercises, 


Part Songs for Three 
AND FOUR FEMALE VOICES. 


Price GO Cents, 





Classical and pleasing songs which are in use in High 
and Normal Schools. 





Hour of Singing. 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By L. 0. EMERSON and W. 8. TILDEN. 


PRICE $1.00. 

Until recently, it could not be said that there was really 
any music book especially adapted for High Scheols. There 
were, to be sure, excellent collections of music which could 
be used, after a fashion, inteaching. Still the Instructor in 
Music had no proper text book until the appearance of the 
Hour OF SINGING. Its adaptedness to its place and 
work was so apparent, that it was at once, without ques- 
tion, adopted in a large numberof High Schools and Semi- 
naries, and has also, to a certain extent, been used by the 
higher classes of Grammar Schools. 


DEEMS'S SOLFEGGIOS. 


Price 75 Cents. 


Designed to be a book for tenehing the El ts of 
Music, and in its theory hasa general resemblance to other 
Methods with a similar object. There is, hewever, a 
marked character in the exercises and solfeggi,which have a 
graceful Italian style, are safe and good for the voice, 
and render the book an excellent one for all schools of a 
high grade. 

It may either be used alone, or in connection with another 
book, in which case it will serve as a collection of useful 
Solfeggios, or ‘Songs without Werds.’ 




















THE ORPHEAN. 


FOR BOYS. 


By W. 0. Perkins and A. R. Hallett. 
Price $1.00. 


Intended, according to the title page, For Bor’s Scneors 
AND COLLEGES. As Boys voices and Girls voices are, 
previous to change, atthe same pitch, there is no reason 
why THe ORPHEAN may not be used in the advanced 
classes of any common school, 

The music is exceedingly well selected, and conveniently 
arranged into Two, Three and Four Parts. 


Dr. Lowell Mason's Music Charts. 


Two Vols. each with 80 Charts, 
Price $8.00. 


These charts have each a surface of about a square yard, 
and as the exercises and illustrations are printed upon them 
in large block type, they are visible from all parts of a 
school-room. 

The charts save much inconvenience in tho way of black- 
board writing. 

Note that they are too large for mailing, but may properly 
be sent by express, 


CANTATAS 
For School Exhibitions. 


Musical progress, both among young and old people, 
depends so much upon musical enthusiasm, that there 








| seems to be almost a necessity for intreducing Concerts and 


Exhibitions, into the music teaching course of schools, Te 
give brilliancy and success to these affairs, nothing ean be 
better than such Cantatas as are mentioned helew: 


The Flower Queen, G. F. Root. 75 
The Culprit Fay. J. L. Ensign. 1,00 
The Twin Sisters. Z. G. Saroni. 50 
Fairy Bridal. Hewitt. 50 
The Pic Nic. J.R. Thomas. 1,00 
Festival of the Rose. J. C. Johnson. 30 
Flower Festival onthe Banks of the Rhine. 
J. C. Johnson. 45 

Spring Holiday. C. C. Converse. 75 
Quarrel Among the Flewers. Shoeller. 35 
Juvenile Oratorios. Containing ‘‘ The Festival of 
the Rose,” *The Indian Summer,” and ‘The Chudren 
of Jerusalem,” three Cantatas. By J. C. Johnson. 60 
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a GRAND LIsT orf Cavacm Music Boos. 





ce ALL MENTIONED GELCOW 


KRAVE ACHIEVED, OR ARE EARNING, 


DISTINCUISHED SUCCESS.—<7 





THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. 


The name of this great eclectic collection may with 
propriety be placed either the first or the last on our list of 
modera Church Music Books. First, because it contains 
nearly all of the most popular church tunes published in, 
or beforythe first half of the present century, and is there- 
fore a rich reservoir of old tunes. Last, because as new 
books become known, and their contents tried and proved, 
their best tunes are from time to time removed to the 
American Tune Book, which. is intended to be a sort of 
Paradise of good tunes and hymns. 

Made up in this manner, it is easy to see that there can 
be no better book for a Congregation, and that a Choir will 
not try to do without it, while the vast number of old favor- 
ite tunes will always render it a valuable buok to keep at 
heme. 

Abz»ut 509 prominent Music Teachers and Choir Leaders 
were consulted at the last re-arrangement of the book, 
which now contains about 1000 tunes and anthems. 

As The Elements of Music, according to Dr. Lowell 
Mason, occupy its first pages, it is a work of value for sing- 
ing classes, and may under some circumstances be preferred 
to other books for that use. 


RETAIL PRICE $1.50. 


L. O. EMERSON’S 
SINGING BOOKS. 


For keen appreciation of public taste, and for special 
enius to meet it, Mr. Emereon etands almost unrivalled. 
three books, the LAMDVDER, the SONG MON- 
ARCH, andthe $74NDARD, he has joined hands 
with H, R, PALMER, of Chicago. 

The last named gentleman is well-known in the region 
of which Chicago is the centre, and his popularity as Com 
poser and conductor at the West, is perhaps quite equal to 
that of Prof. Emerson in the Eastern States. Books by 
such a “‘cloulle team” of authors must of course be suc- 
evsses; and euch they are proving, 


THE LEADER! 


By H. BR. Palmer, assisted by L. 0. Emerson, 
ean hardly failto be the leading book in 1874 and 1875. 
Price, $1.38, or $12 per Dor. 

Singing School Course; Sacred and Secular Music for 
practice; Metrical Tunes and Anthems, all the p:oducts of | 
the highest skill, and intended to be the best of material 
for Singing School Teachers, and for use in Choirs and 
Conventions. 


The Song Monarch !! 


is the work of the above rentiemen, is intended especially 
for SINGING CLASSES, and contains the same Singing 
Bchvol Course as the LEADER, with the addition of about 
120 pages of Songs, Glees, Quartets, &c., &c., for Singing 
Class practice, 


Price, 78 Cts.; $7.50 per Doz. 


The Standard !! 


isanacknowledged snecess. having been very largely in 
use in ail parts of the country during the past musical sea- 
ron. ‘The compilers are L. OG. EMERSON and I. R, 
PALMER, 











Price, $1.50, or $13.50 per doz. 


THEHARP OF JEDAL 


PRICE, $1.50. 


Of the HARP OF JUDAH, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that it“ made the reputation’ of Prof. Emerson as a com- 
poser of Church Music. People everywhere were impressed 
with the clear, ringing harmony, the beautiful melody, and 
with what might be called the ‘ devotional spirté” of the 
musie. Certainly music, in itself, can have no special devo- 
tional character. Stil, when united to sacred words, if it 
carefully avoids all constructions that remind one of the 
Opera or The Ball Room; if it clings closely to the words 
in sentimesxt; if adds decidedly to these words in their 
influence, then music may be said to have a devotional 
spirit, and such was the feeling with respect to the music of 
the Harp of Judah 

The book has had an immense sale. It is, however, now 








as good as ever, and, for those who have never used it, js 
perfectly pew. 


THE JUBILATE. 


PRICE $1.50. 


Encouragee by the very marked success of the Harp or 
Jupan Mr. Emerson, after a proper interval, brought out 
his JUBILATE, which as a matter of course followed in 
the footsteps of its uae Those who had used the 
Harp were quite willing to try another book by the same 
author, and those who only knewit by reputation, thought 
that reputation a good one, 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE 


PRICE $1.80. 


The next in order of publication to the JunrLaTE, and 
distinguished among Church Music Books for its steady 
and long continued sale, the second and third seasons being 
something like the first. 

The book is characterized by the peculiar excellencies of 
Prof. Emerson’s compilations, and 


The HARP OF JUDAH, 
The JUBILATE 
The CHORAL TRIBUTE, and 
THE STANDARD, 





form a quartett of very popular singing books of whieh no 
author need be ashamed. 


THE TEMPLE OerK 


by Dr. 





By THEO. H. SEWARD. assisted 
LOWELL MASON and WM. B. BRADBURY. 


PRICK $1.50. 


The amount of musical matter contained in this large 
collection is almost unprecedented, yet the type is plain and 
clear, Of the three compilers it may be said: 

Mr. T. H. SEWARD has won a distinguished place as 
writer and composer, and, with his native ability and good 
judgment could have produced a superior book without 
* assistance.” 

Dr. LOWELL MASON, who recently finished the well- 
ronnded and perfect work of a long and active life, was better 
qualified than any other to give suggestions founded en ex- 
perience. While 

Wo. B. Bravsury, whose excessive labors doubtless 
caused his “sun to set at mid-day,’ during a busy life 
showed a talent not to be surpassed in preparing church 
and sunday schoo! music fit fur the times. 


The Jubilee, 


By WM. B. BRADBURY. 


THE KEY-NOTE, 


By Wm. B. Bradbury. 
a 





As more than 200.000 “ Jubilee’s’? have been sold, and 
probably 500,000 singers have sung from them, the book has 
already a large advertisement. Itis still in demand. The 
Key-Note, by the same skillful band, wiilcommend itself to 
ali as a worthy companion. Mr. Bradbury’s music is sim- 
ple, very smooth and sweet, and has a character of lightness 
and grace which causes it to differ materially from the com- 
pact, bright, solid music of other favorite composers. 


Price of Each Book, $1.50. 


The Diapason. 
By Ceo. F. Root. 


To the coNection of Tunes in this book are prefixed “a 
new and comprehensive view of Music and its Notation, 
exercises for Reading Music and Vocal Trainimg, Songs, 
Part-Songs. Rounds, Etc.” 

- As Mr. t is not only a successful composer, but 

ssesses unusual skill in training voices, both singly and 
n chorus. we find very naturally iu his book a very smooth 
“ singable” style of melody, that improves the voice of the 
singer, while it pleases his taste and ear, 


Price $1.50. 





levational Chines, 


By ASA HULL, Price 75 Cents. 
It is highly dosirable that a book like this for 


Social Meetings, 
Devotional Meetinzs, 
Vestry Prayer Mectings, 
Neighborhood Prayer Meetings, 


and the like, should be light, portable, and comprehensive. 

No one likes to hold a heavy book while singing. 

A book that can be carried in the pocket is just the thing 
for social meetings. 

That DEVOTIONAL CrtMes contains all that it should 
contain is shown by the fact that it has 246 pages of music, 
with an average of one tune on a page, and more than 400 
hymns. About half of the hymns and tunes are of the 
kind usually called Spiritual Songs, and half are standard 
Psalm Tunes with the appropriate words. 


Pilgrim’s Harp. 
Price 60 cts. By ASA HULL. 


Pilgrim’s Harp is entirely similar in design and character 
to DEVOTIONAL CHIMES. It is, however. a smaller and 
a cheaper book, has not so many hymas, but is, of the two 
the more “‘pocketable”’ and portable. 


-GREATOREX COLLECTION. 


Of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants. An- 
thems, and Sentences, By H. W.GREAT-. 
OREX. Price, Cloth $1.75; Boards $1.50. 

Mr. Greatorex, while compiling this work, was bold 
enough to put together music altogether too difficult for the 
great body of singers in those days. These days however 
are better days, and many thousands are now competent to 
grapple with this truly first class music. 

The GREATOREX COLLECTION has always been a favor- 
~ with the best singers, and in common use for Quartet 
Choirs, 


Baumbach Sacred. Quartettes. 


With Piano or Organ Accompaniment. Price, Cloth $2.75, 
Boards $2.50, 


Baumbach’s New Collection of 


SaCRED MUSIC. Price, Cloth $2.75; Boards $2.50. 


Buck’s Motett Collection. 


Price, Cloth $2.75; Boards $2.50. 


Buck’s Second Motett Collection, 


Price, Cloth $2.75; Boards $2.50. 

Mesers. Buck and Baumbach have in these four books 
amassed a rich store of the best of music 

FOR QUARTET CHOIRS. 

The books have large pages, have multitudes of Solos, 
Duets, Trios, and Quartets, with well arranged accompani- 
ments for Piano, Reed or Pipe Organ. 

It is quite superfluous to ask which book Is the best, 
since no quartet choir can get along without all of them. 























CHURCH and HOME. 


Price, Cloth $2.75; Boards $2.50. 


A collection of Anthems, Motetts, &c., from the works 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven. Weber, Mendel- 
seohn, Spohr, Cherubini, Gibbons, Boyce, Crouch, Gluck, 
1’ ee Himmel, Novello and others. By GEORGE 

A worthy companion to the collections by Baumbach 
oe and, as iudicated above, has a great variety of 
authors, 


WILSON’S BOOK OF CHANTS. 


Price, Cloth $2.00; Boards $1.75. 


EMERSON’S Chants and Responses, 


Price, $1.00. 


EMERSON’S EPISCOPAL CHANTS. 


Price, 75 cts. 

Mr. Emerson has, in the last named book, provided a 
goodly variety of excellent chants, and in the otker, not 
only the Episcopal Chants, but a number for all denomi- 
nations. 

Wilson's book has been longer before the public, is a 
favorite, and has usc same general arrangement of contents. 
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sought in song and glass, wit and humor reign 
supreme, dull care is at a discount, hilarity at a pre- 
mium, and a feeling pervades the company which 
we cannot describe, because English-speaking peo- 
ples have neither é¢ nor any word to know it by. 

We are not unmindful that musical journals have 
been printed in Germany specially devoted to the 
interests of the male chorus, and that even royalty, 
in the person of the blind ex-King of Hanover, has 
deigned to compose ‘some specimens; nevertheless, 
as a rule they are regarded as an amusement of the 
table, and it is never expected that they shall 
receive that artistic treatment which is bestowed 
upon them by our American societies. A witty 
gentleman has s.id that it is making statuettes out 
of cherry stones! We, do net wish to be complain- 
ing; however, we cannot but ask if these singing 
elubs are advancing the interests of that art which 
they love so well an could illustrate so admirably. 
An ephemeral caprice has brought upon them the 
smiles of popular favor, “a breath can unmake them, 
as a breath has made,” and even already there are 
faint signs of its decline. 

Looking at the male chorus from a musical 
standpoint, it will be found to be far from satisfac- 
tory. We new refer to its special study and exelu- 
sive occupancy of a public programme, and, paren- 
thetically, beg to state that no individual club is 
referred to, but that our remarks apply to all those 
Unions, Societies or Vereins which devote them- 
selves specially and exclusively to its cultivation. 
Again, a male chorus, by apposition in an opera or 
oratorio, serves as a grand element of contrast ; but 
then the dramatic situation must demand it, and 
the illustration enhances the general effect. A 
chorus composed of men’s voices throughout an 
entire opera, even if relieved by solo voices, is dull 
and heavy; but a whole concert sung by them 
becomes fearfully trying to musical ears by the 
monotony and want of relief from different 
timbres. Some Masses have been composed for 
men’s voices, and we have listened to them in 
Catholie countries with great satisfaction, but there 
was relief afforded by the accompaniment of organ 
or orchestra; and even occasionally short cantatas 
have been written thus, but this is as far as the ex- 
clusive application of the male register has gone. 
Thus the repertoire of a male choral society is of 
necessity made up of short pieces without elabora- 
tion or special idea, Still again, the natural com- 
pass of men’s voices makes it incumbent upon the 
composer to keep within certain limits, so as to 
escape a scream from the tenors or a growl from the 
basses—which they, do not always do, by the way 
—and thus the intermediate parts frequently cross 
each other to the },ropagation of confusion and in- 
distinctness, Some German composers who insist 
upon writing for four voices sometimes mix up even 
the extreme parts, but this fault is rare; still it does 
and may occur. 

What is wanted in this and other American 
cities is the formation and support of large choral 
bodies, where, by the combination of male and _fe- 
male voices, great works may be studied and pro- 
duced. The young men in these clubs are the very 
flower of the musical element in our society, the 
very bone and sinew af artistic effort. Upon them 
rests the.responsibility of the day and hour. What 
are they doing? Are they not wasting precious 
talents and glorious opportunities? If report 
speaks truly, in our different cities the last and 
present year-reveal to us the decay of a number of 
mixed-chorus societies, and may we nvt naturally 
look to the absorption of their young men in these 
male clubs as a principal if not the only cause? We 
believe so. 

Perhaps we are a musical people. Perhaps not. 
At least we have no conservatoire on the whole 
continent; neither have we any established opera. 
Companies are formed on speculation; if they suc- 
ceed they go on; if they do not they are disbanded ; 
an impresario buys a prima donna as he would a 
blooded horse, and speculates in tenors as he would 
in pork or bonanzas; “ academies of music ” are run 
as shops where Mr. Merryman and his sawdust 
are as welcome as the scores of Wagner and Verdi. 
Richard, Thomas and Henry seize the baton and 
stand at the head of the orchestra, having been du- 
ly prepared for their work by graduation in a 
country church choir; beardless boys learn to play 
a psalm-tune and become organists; young gentle- 
men take a quarter’s lessons in harmony, and com- 
pose operas and oratorios; some don’t study at all 
and compose anthems which music publishers 
print; clergymen write services, or at least put 
their names te them; a stripling buys Moore’s 
Encyclopedia of Music and sets up for a critic, 





writing brilliant articles on methods, achools, 
phrasing and all that; bits of operas are reproduced 
in Kyries, Misereres and Te Deums, to the edifica- 
tion of the faithful ; young enthusiasts in art sing 
“humming” and “boum, boum” choruses, and 
Cecilia is sacrificed by her own worshippers at her 
own altars, 

I@sober earnest, the cultivation of a good taste 
in music rests with just such young men as compose 
the Mannerchors of the present day, and if they 
can be persuaded to make well-directed efforts to a 
proper end, all the irregularities and enormities 
which we have hinted at will disappear, and civili- 
zation will take up that march of which we have 
heard so much and seen so little. 


_————— aed Be 
A Viennese Critic on Herr and Mad. 
Joachim. 

Everything that Dr. Ambros writes is fresh and 
full of interest. The London Musical World trans- 
lates the following from a Vienna paper. 

When we pronounce the name of Joseph Joachim, 
everyone knows that we have designated the artist 
who occupies, pretty well without opposition, the 
first position among the violinists of the present day. 


He introduced himself on this occasion at the Soci-- 


ety’s concert with his ‘“ Ungarisches Concert,” a 
composition grandiose in its peculiarity, and one 
which it would be difficult to find another artist to 
play like him. Schumann’s “ Fantasia,” which 
followed it, was, however, not a happy selection, It 
looms before us gray, gloomy and absolutely ghost- 
like—not even the execution of a Joachim can lend 
animation to the traces of melancholy sorrow and of 
mental wearisomeness characterizing this production 
which Schumann composed shortly before the tragic 
end of his productivity and of his life. But what 
shall Fsay of the concert got up by the Master, in 
conjunction with his wife, Amalie Joachim? We 
ean hardly recollect a purer and a higher artistic 
treat than that then offered us. It will long shine 
in eur memory, Joachim first played with Brahms 
the E major Sonata, ene of the six composed by 
Bach, between 1718 and 1722, when he was Capell- 
meister at Anhalt-K6then, ‘The violin part requires 
a master,” says Forckel, in his Biography of Bach. 
So it does—and the pianoforte part also. These 
Sonatas are no dainties for “little ladies with a sweet 
tooth "— Siissweinddmchen "—as Griepenkerl says 
somewhere or other—they are music for men, pow- 
erful and strong as iron. Tartini’s productions are 
of gentler stuff; the way in which Joachim played 
one of this composer’s Sonatas carried every one 
away, but then it is scarcely possible to hear aught 
more perfect in tone, expres*ton, and style. These 
works were followed by a “ Sarabande,” and a “Tam- 
bourin” of Leclair’s. It would be, perhaps, advisa- 
ble, with these numbers, for it briefly to be stated 
in the programme to the public, who probably 
imagine that Leclair is quite a new Parisian com- 
poser, where they are to look for him, for they are 
not sufficiently versed in musical history to be aware 
that there was even one Leclair, far less three: An- 
toine Leclair, the father, and the sons, Jean Marie, 
and Antoine Rémi. We have here to do with Jean 
Marie, the violinist, and composer of many brilliant 
violin pieces, as well as of an opera, Glancus et 
Scylla, He was born, in 1697, at Lyons, and mur- 
dered in Paris, on the 22nd October, 1764, it never 
having been discovered by whose hand he fell. The 
two charming pieces, played by Joachim in a man- 
ner simply incomparable, have all the character of 
the Rameau period, the value of which is beginning 
only now to be once more appreciated. At this 
period, the name of “ Tambourin” was employed to 
designate certain pieces of ballet and other music, 
such as we find in Dardanus, by Rameau, and else- 
where. Leclair’s piece combines with this the old 
French rondo form—a constantly recurring theme 
with free episodes. As played by Joachim, it 
sounded like the jubilation and the tumult of a folk’s 
festival—a couple of young girls stealing, now and 
then, out of the festive throng, to whisper in each 
other's ear all kind of jokes and saucy notions, A 
Remance full of sweet melody, and composed by 
Joachim himself, was enacted by Brahms and Joa- 
chim with the “ Hungarian Dances ;” it seemed as 
though the God Apollo had visited the Gipsies— 
and the public were set all a-glow by the fire of the 
performance, The whole wound up with Beetho- 
ven’s Stringed Quartet in C major, which raised the 
enthusiasm of the public to the highest pitch. Dur- 
ing the Introduction, which is so ticklish an ordeal 
for the performers, and which progresses veiled, as 
it were, in clouds, the audience scarcely ventured 





to breathe. The stormy fugued Finale was nothin 
less than a blaze of fire, and never have we heard 
the unrivalled A minor Andante, to say the least, 
more beautifully performed. But then Herr Joa- 
chim had fellow-executants worthy of himself; the 
tenor sounded truly magnificent in the hands of 
Herr Hellmesberger, and we beg Herr Réver, the 
violoncellist, to receive our especial compliment 
for his Pizzicati in the Andante; they were clear as 
a bell. We felt especially pleased to find that the 
second violin, Herr Hellmesberger, junr., held his 
ground so well in the dangerous vicinity of the first 
violin, Let the reader, for instance, call to mind 
the passage in the Finale where the four parts wan- 
der, one after another, with the extended Fugue- 
Theme, like indignant spirits through the wide 
realms of space. The violino secondo follows imme- 
diately the violino primo; then comes the angry 
viola, and, last of all, the violoncello. There was 
but one tone and one tint in all four instruments. 

Mad. Amalie Joachim first sang Schubert's 
“ Zuleika "—one of the most beautiful and least 
known of his compositions—then Schumann's “Lust 
der Sturmnacht” (repeated), and, lastly, three deli- 
cious songs by Brahms: “ Ewige Liebe,” “ Auf dem 
See,” and ‘‘Sandmannchen.” At the last, a charm. 
ing cradle-song, which Mad Joachim rendered with 
entrancing mezza voce, the audience became, so to 
speak, perfectly wild ; every stanza was applauded. 
I am not sure whether I ought to award the palm 
for execution to this song or to “ Zuleika.” What 
a singer of songs! At the Gesellschafts concert, 
Mad. Joachim took the contralto solo in Bach’s 
Whitsuntide cantata, “ O ewiges Feuer,” and in the 
“ Rhapsodie” (on Goethe’s ‘* Harz-Reise im Winter”) 
by Brahms—both pieces, as far as intonation is con- 
cerned, absolutely bristling with difficulties for the 
vocalist. May Brahms always find a lady who, for 
instance, can take the downward seventh with which 
he illustrates the word “ Oede” as surely as Mad, 
Jvachim. The composition, I am not ashamed to 
confess, moved me deeply. The words, “ Ist auf 
deinen Psalter,” for example, are a prayer from the 
bettom of the heart—no everyday preghiera, but 
something full of love and the purest feeling in every 
tone. Wonderfully does the woman's voice here 
float over the deeper sounds of the tenors and basses 
of the cherus, He who produced a composition 
like tl. s can be tranquil as to what his contempora- 
ries and posterity will say of him. 

A. W. Amsros, 





“The Messiah” and Madame Patey in 
Paris. 
(From the “ London Daily Telegraph.” 


It is a somewhat surprising circumstance that 
Handel’s Messiah has been received here with won- 
derful favor, and that an English singer has made a 
great success, Strange as this double fact may be, 
it is nevertheless true. There seems a very good 
chance of oratorio being popularized in France, A 
certain M. Charles Lamoureux seems determined to 
give a fair trial to the masterpieces which have de- 
lighted England for more than a century. He has 
taken the summer circus in the Champs Elysées, 
and has fitted it up with a gigantic orchestra and a 
sufficiently capable organ, and once every week he 
invites his countrymen to listen to a composer whom 
they have hitherto only known by name. He not 
only “calls up spirits from the vasty deep” of 
Parisian opera bouffe, but, mirabile dictu, ‘they do 
come when they are called.” I referred some time 
ago to the original criticisms, evincing the deepest 
interest in the subject, which welcomed the produc- 
tion of Judas Maccabeus. M. Lamoureux has fol- 
lowed up the warlike drama with the far more 
didactic Messiahy and this also has not only been 
listened to with respect, but applauded with enthu- 
siasia. On the first night Madame MacMahon led 
the applause; but at the second performance the 
work was submitted to a far severer test. It was 
held in the afternoon; and to say sooth, a more 
depressing sight can scarcely be imagined than that 
presented by the Champs Elysées on the dark and 
stormy day in question. The wind blew in gusts 
strong enough to carry a woman in full sail off her 
feet, and the rain lay in pools half a foot deep on the 
morass-like walks of the Elysian fields. Moreover, 
it was not possible for the yisitors to approach the 
entrance except by walking, the door abutting on 
the road being cleverly closed to the general public. 
Nor was the interior of the edifice particularly in 
harmony with the work to be performed; for the 
shape of the building, to say nothing of the decora- 
tions, recalls scenes in the circus, half of which latter 
is taken up by the reserve seats. The Cirque was 
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not fnll, the weather having doubtless kept many 
music lovers at home; but the audience made up in 
demonstrations of general approval for what they 
lacked in number. To an English ear the French 
words sound at first strangely unfitted to the char- 
acter of the music ; but I am bound to say that Vic- 
tor Wilder has well performed his most difficult 
task. The orchestra and chorus numbered in all 
three hundred executants; and though the voices 
lacked the volume of tone to which we are accus- 
tomed in England, the choruses were, without 
exception, remarkably well sung, and they produeed 
an unquestionably powerful impression, What 
struck me most forcibly was the admirable success 
with which the conductor, M. Lamoureux, preserved 
all the tempi consecrated by English tradition. 
There was none of the hurrying of time which I had 
expected to hear, nor any unnecessary ral/entandos, 
for the production of any extravagant effects. If 
the conductor had passed his life in Exeter Hall, he 
could not have respected more religiously the inten- 
tions of the composer. Some of the soloists “ left 
to be desired,” to use a French idiom; but in this 
respect, again, the audience showed as much appre- 
ciation as power of admiration, for they left many 
of the solos unnoticed, and heaped all their applause 
on the performance of Madame Patey. This lady 
has performed a feat which is worthy to be regis- 
tered among the éours de force of the singing pro- 
fession. She is not, as I understand, a French 
scholar; but she pronounced the words with a dis- 
tinctness which made every syllable tell, and with 
a purity that left no room for criticism. All the 
Frenchmen present with whom I happened to speak 
were unanimous in their praise, and the critics write 
as though they had first discovered the fine quality 
of the singer’s voice. Contraltos, it must be remem- 
bered, are exceedingly rare in France ; and Madame 
Patey’s welcome or that account is even warmer 
than it would have been in any English town in 
which her capabilities were unknown. 
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Concert Review. 

THlarvarp Mustcat Association. The seventh 
Symphony Concert (Friday, Feb. 5) had a somewhat 
larger audience than usual, the day being fair for 
once, to listen to the following list of purely instru- 
mental classical compositions : 


Fourth Symphony, in D minor, Op, 120..... Schumann. 
Intreduction and Allegro.—Romanza.— 


Scherzo.—Finale. 
* Organ Passacaglia, in C minor............ J. 8. Bach. 
John K. Paine. 
Concert Overture, in A, Op. 7....0..cccosceecess Rietz. 


-sharp minor, Op. 69. 
Ferdinand Hiller 
Moderato ma con energia e con fuoeo. —Andante 
expressive. —Allegro con fuoco, 
B. J. Lang. 
DvMCUTS SD “OMETON,” 00.05 cscs cesses: csvesesee Weber, 


Apparently this concert was mere commonly en- 
joyed than almost any other of the season. The 
orchestra were in good condition and actually played 
the fairy, knightly Overture by Weber in a manner 
worthy of the marvellously well trained force with 
which the general challenger has favored Boston 
latterly above all the cities of his extensive circuit. 
The same might be said of the rendering of that 
very fine Concert-Overture by Rietz, which it was 
found advisable to substitute for the Overture hy 
Norbert Burgmiiller after a trial of the latter in re- 
hearsal, the more familiar work being at the same 
time the richer and the fresher of the two. And 
the same also may be said of the performance of the 
greater part, though not the whole, of that most 
delicate and subtle of the Symphonies by Schu- 
mann, which has such striking centrasts, yet such 
& pervading unity of spirit, with frequent reminder 
of the theme from which it springs. The chief fault 
we neticed in the rendering was in the Scherzo,— 
the latter half of the strong opening period, where 
exch measure consists of a short note, lightly and 
pointedly touched, answered by a chord of twice its 
length ; the notes sounded asif of equal length, and 
so all the piquancy of the passage was lost. The 


* Piano-forte Concerto in 











tempo of the Finale, possibly, could have been taken 
a little less rapidly to advantage, but it was given 
with great spirit. The Romanza charmed as it 
always does. 

The grand and wonderfully rich, 
Passacaglia by Bach had probably never been heard 
here on the Organ by anything like se large a® au. 
dience, although Mr. Pate used to play it before 
the handfuls-of chance visitors who attended the 
Organ “noonings” a few years aga. Last year it 
was given in these concerts as transcribed for the 
Orchestra by Esser, when, if we remember rightly, 
it made quite a decided impression very generally, 
and we saw nothing in the newspapers about its be- 
ing too deep or too learned for the average audience. 
The Great Organ employs many times more instru- 
ments,—i.e, sounds at one time many times more 
notes,—than the largest orchestra we ever listen to, 
having thus the advantage of great power and full- 
ness,—a certain oceanic depth and breadth of tone- 
waves, so to speak; while on the other hand the 
orchestra imparts a more marked individuality of 
accent, making the entrance of the parts, as well as 
the whole outline, more distinct. Moreover, the 
full organ (with but slight contrasts of registration) 
is used so continually, according to the traditional 
practice, that to modern ears there isa certain sur- 
feiting monotony of richness. It would be strange 
therefore if there were not some listeners who were 
honestly glad when the thing was over. But there 
were also many present who heard it with profound 
interest and satisfactionj—and that notwithstanding 
the fact that the Organ, after the long occupation of 
the Hall by the “ hen opera,” was by no means in 
perfect tune; in the lively pedal passages one 


suggestive 











almost looked to see “ the feathers fly” from those 
great pipes! Mr. Paine, of course, played it in a | 
masterly manner, doing honor to Bach, to the occa- 
sion and himself. 

It remains to speak of the Concerto by Hiller, 
which was once played here in a Thomas matinée | 
by Miss Mehlig, without producing any marked im- 
pression that we can remember. This time, in the 
remarkably clear and finished rendering by Mr. | 
Lana, it really engrossed the pleased attentioa of | 
the audience throughe#t. It isby no means a great 
work, nor characterized by any fine original imagi- 
native power; not fora moment to be compared 
with the Schumann Concerte for instance, or with 
either of the two by Mendelssohn,—to say nothing 
of Beethoven. And yet, if we must have novelty, 
it would be hard to find another recent work in this 
form so enjoyable, so worthy to come after the in- 
spired creators. It is free from the extravagance, 
the attempts to carry the kingdom of heaven by 
storm, of the latest concertos, by Raff, &c. It has 
fire and passion, and brilliant effectiveness, with 
consistent unity of thought, in the first movement ; 
delicacy of sentiment, tenderness and grace in the 
melodious Andante, such as commend themselves to 
the general ear, although it must be owned the mu- 
sical ideas are commonplace; the bright, piquant 
Finale seemed to us the best part, resembling as it 
does some of Chopin’s brilliant Rondo movements. 
The work was very finely brought out, both by or- 
chestra and solo artist, and we felt that as a whole 
it made a very favorable impression. 








Hanpet anp Haypn Society. The Concert given 
to the Associate Members, on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 6, was a highly enjoyable occasion, and atten- 
ded by a large and sympathetic audience. Instead 
of one long Oratorio, it offered a well chosen vari- 
ety of good things,—several of which were welcome 
echoes, or after-vibrations, of the last triennial fes- 
tival. The first of these was Mr. Dudley Buck’s 
Forty-sixth Psalm: “God is our refuge,” which a- 





flow of melody and harmony, its mastery of form, 
its judicious contrasts of expression, and a per- 
vading good sense, rare enough in the ambitious 
compositions of these days, although we cannot 
credit it with any spark of genius; but genius is 
an exceedingly rare visitor, and when it does come 
it will let us know. Miss Assre Wurvery exhibited 
her usual refinement and true feeling in the seprano 
solos, though not all her power or certainty of 
voice, being evidently a little nervous and con- 
strained. Mr. Georce Simpson is the same sweet- 
toned, true and even tenor singer as of old; one to 
be thoroughly relied on, though he has not yet 
learned to articulate the words distinctly. Mr. J. 
F. Wrycu made the most of the strong and telling 
bass solo: “ The heathen raged,” etc.; this, and the 
Double Quartet, were the chief triumphs in the per- 
formance. 

Next came the Mendelssohn Motet: “ Hear my 
prayer,” in which the chorus detonated the short 
responses in the strong first portion with a loudness 
that seemed rather out of proportion to the solo 
voice ; while Mrs. Houston West surprised us by 
the rejuvenated freshness of her soprano tones, be- 
sides singing with all her usual fervor and expres- 
sion. ‘O for the wings of a dove,” sole and sub- 
dued chorus, went beautifully. The one novelty of 
the programme was the fine florid soprano Aria from 
Handel’s Joshua: “ Oh, kad I Jubal’s lyre, or Miri- 
am’s tuneful voice,” which Miss Whinery executed 
to a charm, with perfect purity of phrasing, perfect 
evenness and finish in the sustained and difficult 
roulades, while in its spontaneous joyfulness and 
gratefulness the song seemed to spring from her 
own heart. She was obliged to repeat it, and no 
one felt disposed to quarrel with the encore. Gou- 
nod’s “ Nazareth” was superbly sung by Mr. Winch 
with chorus; indeed he rivals Santley in his broad, 
even and sustained delivery of this simple but ma- 


jestic Christmas ballad; with the swelling choral 


harmonies, together with orchestra and organ, the 
climax at the end was really almost sublime. 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” entire, formed 
the second part of the concert. The three sym- 
phonic movements were fairly rendered by the or~ 


| chestra, and of course are always enjoyable, and the 


choruses were given, almost without exception, with 
precision, light and shade, and grand effect. Mrs. 
West has seldom, if ever, appeared to more advan- 
tage in the soprano portions; her delivery of the 
prophetic sentence: “The night is departing,” re_ 
vived the old thrill of that first time when she gave 
it with such startling splendor at that memorable 
concert in honor of President Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
tion proclamation (Jan. 1, 1863). The Duet: “I 
waited for the Lord” was very beautifully sung by 
Mrs. West and Miss Whinery, both enterfng fully 
into the spirit of the music. And Mr. Simpson’s 
voice, style and intelligence went far toward doing 
full justice to the dramatic tenor solos (in the 
“Watchman” scene, etc). Mr. Zerrann eonducted 
with his usual firm control; and Mr. Lane drew 
from the great reservoir of organ tones, where 
needed, with judicious hand. 





Mr, Peraso's second Matinée, on Tuesday, Feb. 
9, offered : 


Sonata in € minor, op. 56. Four movements. 
Thalberg. 
a. Allegro moderato. 6. Scherzo pastorale. 
First time in Boston. 
Sonata for Piano and Viola, op. 49. F minor. 


Rubinstein. 
Viola, Mr. Mullaly. 

a. Allegro appassionato. 5. Andante. ¢, Scher- 
zo. Allegro non troppo. d. Allegro con 
fuoco. 

Second time in Boston, 

Sonata, op. 112. Cminor...........-..00. Beethoven. 
a. Maestoso. Allegro con brio ed appassionata. 
db. Arietta, Adagio. 


The two movements of the Sonata by Thal- 





gain proved quite acceptable by its clear, free, easy 


berg were characteristic enough of their composer, 
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and therefore not particularly Sonata-like. 
Thalberg spirit in the Sonata form! 
graceful, their beauty is entirely on the surface. 
For a curiosity they proved acceptable. The Ru- 
binstein Sonata is certainly one of the most marked 
and striking chamber compositions we have heard by 
that impassioned, headstrong, bold composer. On 
second hearing it impresses us still more than before 
as having a great deal of beauty and of power in it, 
as well as much that sounds wild and wilful. The 
unusual combination of the Viola with the piano is 
an interesting one; the full-tened instrument had 
an important and a difficult part to perform, and 
performed it admirably in the hands of Mr, Mutra- 
ty. Mr. Perabo seemed throughout in the best 
mood for playing and interpreted the subtleties as 
well as the strong, fire of Beethoven’s last and im- 
mensely difficult Sonata, including all those mar- 
vellously fine rhythmical divisions in the variations 
of the Arietia, thoughtfully and clearly. It re- 
quires an artist to make such a work appreciable. 





Tue second Historical Concert of Messrs Oscoop 


and Boscovitz will be at three e’clock next Friday 


(Feb. 26). The first programme brought us down 
to the great period of Bach and Handel, and to 
some of their immediate predecessors and contem- 
poraries the second programme is devoted. The 
voral selections will begin with a five-part chorus: 


“ Blessed are they,” &ec., by Heinrich Schiitz (1585- | 


1672), the author of some famous Passion music, 
published in Leipzig a few years ago. Then Mr. 
Osgood will sing the Volkslieder which his severe 
cold prevented the last time. 
ruses by old Italians: Miserere, by Caldara, and Re- 
gina Ange‘orum, by Durante. Then a group of old 
Italian songs: 1, a love song: ‘“O lasciate” (1718) 
by the older Scarlatti (Alessandro;) 2. “Star 
vicino,” by Salvator Resa, who composed and sang 
as well as painted; 3, an Arietta by Carissimi. 
With these will be contrasted a curious group of 
German Lieder : 1, a melody from a glee by Hassler : 
“A pretty face has turned my head ;” 2, that fa- 
vorite choral of Seb. Bach: ‘ Herzlich thut mich 
Verlangen,” which is founded on the secular melody 
by Hassler ; 3, a Shepherdess’ Song (Sicilienne) by 
Graun, who wrote the Oratorio ‘ Der Tod Jesu; ” 
4, “Cupido,” by J. A. P. Schulz, These selections, 
it will be seen, are mostly confined to the smaller 
song productions of the time; we do not know how 
far it is the intention of Mr. Osgood to illustrate the 
Bach family, Handel, &c., by extracts from their 
larger choral works; perhaps the picture would be 
too large for the small frame of such chamber con- 
certs,—The pianoferte portion of the programme 
includes : the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue by J. 
S. Bach; a Sonata by Méhul; aChsconne, Air and 
Hornpipe by Handel: one of Domenico Scarlatti’s 
numerous Sonatas (No. 32); anda Concerto per it 
Cembals, by Philip Emanuel Bach, adapted for the 
piano by Mr. Boscovitz. 

Those who heard the first concert (on that stormy 
day) are prepared for a great deal of pleasure and 
instruction in the second. They know what excel- 
lent means,—though within narrow limits necessa- 
rily—are brought to the audible illustration of these 
curious échantil/ons of antique song and music for 
keyed instruments. 

In the first place Mr. Osgood's choir was choice and 
effective ; head brought together some twenty-five 
excellent veices, and trained them very carefullly, 
so that they net only sang with accuracy, but with 
zeal. Then the historical notes upon the programme 
were very helpful to the listeners, and to many a 
critic the next day. Mr. Osgood’s own voice was 
missed,but we shall have it next time. In the interpre- 
tation of the piano pieces Mr. Boscovitz, who played 
frem memory and had made himself completely 


Then follow two che- | 


The | master of each one of them, wns all that could be 
Light and | desired. 


| Itis impossible without much time and study, to 
| state all the significance of that series of selections. 
| The first vocal piece, a chorus: “Tu pauperum” 

(1480), by Josquin de Prés, the first composer of the 

old Netherlanders, a century before Palestrina, 

whose music can be enjoyable to modern ears, was 
| certainly a fresh, pure piece of harmony, quite as 
| interesting as much of the sacred music of later old 
| Italian and English masters. The Italian five-part 
| Chritmas Song (1580) by Orlando Lasso (the great 
| contemporary, and in some sense peer of Palestrina) 
| proved still more interesting ; and a Chorus (1580) 
| by Eeeard, one of the founders of the solid German 
church music, justified his fame. A French Madri- 
gal, “ Bon jour ma mie” (1559), by Claude le Jeune, 
—somewhat earlier than the English madrigalists,— 
in five parts, full of canon and ef contrapuntal im- 
itation, sounded quaint enough and was enjoyable. 
But the gem of all the vocal specimens was a short 
antiphonal Gloria (1564) by Palestrina, which was 
inspiriug and uplifting, as well as learned, solid and 
devout; of this a repetition was demanded ; and one 
wondered, not for the first time, why, with all our 
cultivation of acquaintance with great masters. we 
have this important portion of our musical birth- 
right still withheld from us. The three specimens 
of the great Elizabethan period of English Madri- 
galists (1590 to 1600) were Dowland’s “Now, oh 
now, I needs must part,” and Morley’s “ April is my 
mistress’ face,” and “Thus saith my Galatea”; the 
latter two particularly fresh, buoyant and charming. 
Why cannot this school be more cultivated by our 
| clubs of mixed voices? They need many voices on 
a part. 

For the earlier instrumental pieces, two curious 
old instruments were furnished by the Messrs, 
Chickering. First, one of the queer little old harp- 
| shaped spinets. (With a E€tle alteration, we have 
heard it suggested, it might do duty in our or- 
chestras as a harp played with keys). The thin 
and feeble tone, produced by quills upon a single 
wire, is nevertheless sweet. But in this case the 
keys made more noise than the wires; and we may 
well imagine that the Spinet in its day sounded 
much better than any of the “preserved specimens” 
we have; for even our fine pianofortes, after they 
have been pounded on for forty years, sound almost 
as thin. Age does not mellow them as it does vio- 
lins, For spinet music Mr. Boscovitz resorted to 
old English Wm. Byrd and famous Dr. John Bull, 
—more than a century before Bach. The Prelude 
and “ The Carman’s Whistle” of the former (1563) 
| is melodious and skillful; the tune being just such 
| as a plodding teamster, in a careless independent 
| mood, might whistle; and#to such a whistler, if 
|} musical, “‘ variations” might spring up spontaneous- 
y, (“whistle themselves”). These variations 
| are scholarly, mostly in the harmony, partly 
jin the melody, and truly polyphonic; the 
contrapuntal art, to be sure, is rather out of pro- 
portion to the meagre ideal contents (Jnhalt); 
and such is the case with about all such music 
before Bach. “The King’s Hunting Jig” (1590), 
by Dr. Bull, was jolly enough, like a lean and wiz- 
ened old courtier dancing. 

On the harpsichord (which has two banks of keys, 
one oy erating through quills and one through ham- 
mers) he played a Suite by Lully (1683), in five old 
dance movements (Allemande, Courante, Sarabande, 
Minuet and Gigue); not an uninteresting forerunner 
of the Suites of Bach and Handel, though so much 
emptier in contents. A Gavotte and Variations 
(1683) by Rameau, played on a Chickering Grand, 
was much enjoyed. Then came the first regular 
Sonata written for harpsichord (so there is reason 
to suppose), in 1695, by Kuhnan; it isin B flat, and 
consists of three short movements, a slow one be- 
tween two quick ones. It does not amount to much, 
even in comparison with those of Scarlatti, not to 
speak of Emanuel Bach’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s 
more developed form, and those glorious imagina- 
tive creations of Beethoven; but it was an interest- 
ing linkin the progressive chain. To the Sarabande, 
Gavotte, &c., from various Bach Suites, and his 
Italian Concerto, with which the concert closed, was 
an immense stride; for here consummate art and 
genial inspiration were combined. Mr, B’s render- 
ings throughout were admirable. 











Tuts week furnishes some concerts of rar» inter- 
est; not only Schumann’s “ Paradise and th: Peri” 
at the Harvard Concert of Thursday ; but th» sixth 
and last Thomas Symphony concert, and again a 





| Thomas Matinée this afternoon. 





New York, Fes. 15. The programme of the third 
Philharmonic concert, on Saturday evening, Jan. 
23, contained a range of selections wide enough to 
suit the most exacting lover of variety. The list 
was artistically arranged, Bach, Haydn and Mozart 
being grouped in the foreground, and Wagner, Ros- 
sini and Raff forming the second group in antithesis. 

Haydn’s Symphony in C-minor, set down 1n the 
programme as No. 9, headed the list. It consists of 
an Allegro, Andante cantabile, Menuetto and Finale 
vivace. It was well played throughout. The next 
orchestral selection was Bach’s Ciaconna, in D mi- 
nor, which, has been several times performed by 
the Thomas orchestra, and which was performed for 
the first time by the Philharmonic orchestra early 
in the season. It was repeated at the third concert 
by particular request. The large number of stringed 
instruments comprised in this orchestra gives a pe- 
culiar impressiveness to their performance of this 
noble work, which Raff has arranged with becoming 
reverence and surpassing skill. The music is 
infinitely grand from the first chord to the last; and 
its strange and wonderful beauty inspires a feeling 
of awe, akin to that awakened by those sphinx-like 
beings of “the coming race” in whose very calm 
and benignity consisted the secret of the dread which 
their countenances inspired. More than ever we 
realized the force of the saying to the effect that, 
were allthe music in the world destroyed—swept 
from the face of the earth—save only that of Bach, 
from his works alone all that which was lost could 
ba reconstructed. In this and in the preceding se- 
lection the orchestra did good work. Would that I 
could bestow the same praise upon their perform- 
ance of the introduction to Wagner's “ Tristan und 
Isolde ;” but I am compelled to state, that having 
plunged into this sea of difficulties, they literally 
floundered through it without regard to time or 
tune. In the middle of the piece some of the horns 
fell behind a bar or two and failed to regain the lost 
ground, although they manfully kept up the chase, 
for the sake, I suppose, of being in at the death, 
The question naturally presents itself, why under- 
take to play this music? why not leave it to be 
en y those who can play it. The last se- 
ection on the list was Raft's new Symphony in D 
minor, a second hearing of which confirmed the im- 
pressions given in a previous leiter. 

There was a vocalist, Mrs. Henry Butman, who 
sang the aria “Non mi dir” from Don Giovanni, and 
also Rossini’s florid Cavatina “ Bel Raggio.” 

Theodore Thomas's fourth Symphony concert 
came on Saturday evening, Feb. 6, and was preced- 
ed by the usual — rehearsal on Thursday after- 
noon, These rehearsals, so-called, are really mati- 
nées, and are in no way inferior to the evening 
concerts. They afford the opportunity of attending 
a Symphony concert to people who live out of town 
and who could not conveniently be present at an 
evening performance, while the musical part of the 
community attend the evening concert with in- 
creased interest and pleasure after hearing the same 
music at the matinée. 

The first number on the list was Beethoven's fourth 
Symphony in B flat, erroneously printed in the 
programme as in B, 

_ This symphony is not often played here. The 
interpretation of the werk was perfection itself. 
The symphony was followed by a Concerto for two 
violins and orchestra by J. 8. Bach, (first time ;) it 
consists of three movements.—1. Vivace. 2. Largo. 
3. Allegro.—in the form of a duet for violins with 
an orchestral accompaniment, It was admirably 
plaved by Messrs. Jacobssohn and Arnold. 
; Thrown upon this severely classical background, 
in fine centrast, were three Hungarian Dances by 
Brahms with their rich coloring and free instru- 
mentation, and following these came Raffs’ new 
poe Concerto played by Mme. Madelaine 
Schiller whose fine poetic rendering was like an 
inspiration. She was twice recalled. 

he last number of the programme was a new 
symphony by Heinrich Hoffman, a Hungarian com- 
poser, known in this city through his Hungarian 
Suite, which was produced by Mr. Thomas. The 
symphony is called “ Frithiof” after the Icelandic 
Saga of that name; itis divided into four move- 
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ments, 
displays talent of the highest order. 
has a wonderful command of the resources of an 
orchestra, and the work, at times, reminds us of 
Wagner, while it abounds in melodic phrases which 
resemble Raff. It is to be hoped that Mr. Thomas 
will give this symphony a permanent place in his 
repertory. 

At the concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety, on Saturday evening Feb. 13, Mr. Thomas 
gave Schubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor 
and Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony, also “‘ Wotan’s 
Abschied” and the “ Feuerzauber” from the Wal- 
kitre, with Mr. Remmertz for the vocal part. 

A. A.C. 


The music is descriptive in character and 
The composer 


> 


Madame Seiler’s School of Vocal Art. 


The Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin contains the 
following welcome information : 





A number of gentlemen and ladies of this city ‘have re~ 
cently organized a “ School of Vocal Art,” for the purpose 
of tralning for the profession of music, both as teachers 
and artists. Few persons are aware of the large number 
of Americans who are continually going abroad to the 
celebrated schools of vocal art in Europe, in quest of the 
higher education in music which these schools afford. In 
the Milan Conservatory alone there are, at the present 
time, not less than two hundred American pupils, and 
large numbers are to be found in other European cities. 
Meanwhile, European teachers and artists are establishing 
themselves in this country, and it only needs organized 
effort to provide for American pupils, at home, all that 
they have hitherto sought, atso much greater cost of time 
and effort, abroad. 

In furtherance of this idea, a number of gentlemen and 
ladies have recently enabled Madame Emma Seiler, who 
has established an enviable reputation as a teacher and a 
writer upon vocal science, to open a ‘* School of Vocal 
Art,” at her residence, No. 350 South Fifteenth street. 
The gentlemen who have thus liberally testified their per- 
sonal confidence in Madame Seiler’s abilities as a teacher 
are among the best known of our citizens, and certainly 
deserve much praise for this effort to elevate the standard 
of vocal art, by bringing the full advantages of Madame 
Seiler’s large experience and unusual gifts as a highly 
educated mistress of all the mysteries of vocal science 
within the reach of those who are themselves seeking to 
become teachers and are not usually overburdened with 
this world’s goods. , 

It cannot be doubted that a scientific acquaintance with 
the structure and action of the vocal organs, and the prac- 
tical application of all real discoveries in acoustic and 
vocal physiology, are as essential to the formation of a 
good teacher or artist as the knowledge and utterance of 
the mere notes of music. And it is the purpose of Mad- 
ame Seiler’s school to impart.this higher kind of musical 
training. How well her system of instruction has succeed- 
ed is shown by some of her private pupils who have already 
distinguished themselves before the public. 

In carrying out this new and interesting educational 

roject. Madame Seiler has associated with her Mr. H. M. 
Seake, Mr. Hugh A. Clarke, Miss Anna Jackson, Dr. Carl 
Seiler, and a teacher of Italian; and a scheme of study has 
been laid out, covering a term of four years, for the whole 
course of instruction. As pupils who are preparing to 
teach advance, they will occupy part of their time in 
teaching, under the direction of this able professional 


staff. 

Under such favorable auspices, we hope for most valua- 
ble results from this musical enterprise. With a lady at 
the bead of it whose cultivated talents as a teacher of vocal 
science have been recognized by the highest scientific 
European authorities, and have been attested by a most 
successful career since her residence in this city, and with 
such a well-chosen corps of professional assistants, the 
“ School of Vocal Art’ can searcely fail of growing into 
one of the most important and useful art-schools of this 
city, and as such we cordially commend it to public 


notice. 


The New Gobe Theatre. 


We regret to see that this maiden shrine of art is to be 
profaned by the Opera Bouffe under the Aimée troup, 
which has nothing to recommend it, but is as poor in mu- 
sic as it is low in moral tone, Would that the empty seats 
might show thvt Boston has no wish to naturalize this 
spawn of French national corruption in her midst. But 
JanauscNek, with her exquisite classical representations, 
and the operas of Mozart and Rossini will, we hope, draw 
appreciative houses which will prove how much we value 
the best in art. “ lamsorry,”’ said John Quincy Adams, 
when the Tremont Temple was given up, “ that Boston 
cannot support one good theatre.” Since his time the 
success of the Boston Museum under its able director has 
shown that Boston can support a theatre without the help 
of rowdyism. The Globe aims at greater elegance and 
higher walks of art; if its managers will have a little faith 
in the public, and offer them good things, and the best 


portion of the public will recognize that it rests with them 
to decide whether there shail Le opportunity of choice 





Boston should not have a really good theatre for which 
we should be proud and grateful. Between the low- 
minded yulgar crowd who will leave a refined theatre and 
go to lower places, and the cultivated class who will not 
go to the theatre at all unless it suits their ideas, there is 
a large class who desire amusement, and who will go to 
the theatre whatever its character; and to this class 
belong the young and impressible on whom sentiments 
and ideas presented with the charms of poetry, music and 
scenic effect have far more influence than arguments 
addressed to the reason. The church and the school have’ 
their work in educating the people; but the theatre has 
its work also, and it is no safer to let ribaldry and licen- 
tiousness and cold cynicism and contempt of honesty be 
there presented in attractive form than it would be to 
make © Gil Blas ” and ‘‘ Don Juan ”’ the text-books in the 
schools, 

The press has its part to do in constant, frank and fear- 
less criticism of the plays presented. as well as of their 
artistic execution; and if all work together we cannot but 
hope that the Globe will have a long lease of prosperity 
and usefulness before it, which will justify all the interest 
which has been taken in its resurrection from its ashes.— 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, in the Index of Dec. 17th. 


WorcEsTER, MASS.—MR. B. D. ALLEN gave his third 
lecture on the great musical composers—this time on 
Haydn—at Plymouth Chapel, on Thursday evening. The 
lecture was full of biographical interest, and the musical 
illustrations particularly attractive, exhibiting the char- 
acteristics of the great composer in his va moods. 
The performers were Miss Ellie Sumner, Mr. €. R. Hay- 
den, Mr. August Schultze, and Mr. G. W. Sumner. Miss 
Sumner sang two canzonets, “My mother bids me bind 
my hair,’’ and “ The Mermaid’s Song,” evincing a sweet, 
fresh, pleasing voice, and unaffected, pure style of expres- 
sion. Particularly worthy of note was her c ear enuncia- 
tion. Mr. Hayden gave good coloring to a descriptive 
song, and made every word tell by proper articulation, 
Mr. Sumner was very happy in the rendering of the Fan- 
tasia in C, wherein the — genius of Haydn was 
stiongly manifested, and whose happy, contented spirit 
was delightfully nape ian intheinterpretation. The Sona- 
ta in F was highly enjoyable, being splendidly rendered 
by Messrs. Schultze and Sumner, Mr. Schultze made his 
violin speak volumes, and the mutual understanding be- 
tween the two performers was admirable. The lecture 
closed with an illustration of Haydn's musie for the 
Catholic church; the selection being a duet from a Stabat 
Mater, well sung by Miss Sumner and Mr. Hayden.—Pal- 
ladium, Feb. 13. 


The Proposed New Opera House in 
London. 

The London Daily Telegraph says: “ Everybody — 
whether, like John Gilpin’s spouse, of ‘frugal mind,’ or 
of those esthetic tastes which are not always economical 
will be glad to know that a portion of the reclaimed land 
on the Thames Embankment is likely to be turned to a 
good purpose without further delay. It is no secret that: 
for along time past, Mr. Mapleson, in association with 
certain influential supporters of the lyric drama, has been 
looking for a place where Her Majesty's Opera might be 
located en permanence. The accommodations afforded at 
Drury Lane ever since the destruction of ‘ the old house 
in the Haymarket’ seven years ago, though good as a 
makeshift, left much to bé desired in many respects, and 
from the first there could not have existed any idea of 
looking upon the tenancy of Mr. Chatterton’s theatre as 
other than a temporary arrangement pending the re- 
erection of that over which Lerd Dudley holds present 
sway. Why the new Her Majesty’s Theatre remains 
empty—or perhaps we should say why it was built so that 
nobody could inhabit it —is a question scarcely worth the 
trouble of discussion. Enough that when the workmen 
turned it out of hand, her Majesty’s Opera preferred to 
remain in ‘Old Drury,’ and its manager resolved to look 
elsewhere for a permanent home. Various sites were pro- 
ome from time to time, but the exigencies of an opera 

ouse are, in this respect, not easily satisfied. An opera 
house not only wants room for itself, but for those who 
would reach it with ease and comfort; it must be readily 
accessible from the best quarters of the town, and its sur- 
roundings should not present too great a contrast with 
the luxurious enjoyment purveyed. The difficulty in 
crowded London was to satisfy such demands at other 
than an absurdly extravagant cost, and this difficulty ex- 
isted long after the vacant spaces of the Thames Embank- 
ment began to cry out for some one to come and build 
upon them. The Embankment was all very well, bat how 
was it to be reached? To this —— no answer came 
till the Metropolitan Board of Works resolved per the 
new street from Charing Cross. Then the aspect of affairs 
entirely changed, and the ‘magnificent vaeaney’ lying 
between the proposed thoroughfare and the St. Stephen’s 
Club presented every advantage for which Mr. Mapleson 
and his friends had looked so — in vain. No better site 
for an opera house could be fonnd throughont the length 
and breadth of London. The space, both for the building 
and its approaches, is ample; while the access to it from 
those parts of London where opera-goers chiefly reside 
leaves nothing to desire; proximity to the Houses of Par- 
liament being a specially important consideration. Look- 
ing at facts so important and indisputable, it is not sur- 

prising to find Mr. Mapleson in treaty with the Board of 

Vorks for the possession of the land, and that at length 
more than a probability exists of London having an opera 
house as well situated and, in all essentials, as complcte 
as the sumptuous building lately opened in Paris. If we 
are rightly informed, the actual trasfer of the site has not 
yet been made; but, having recard for the purpose for 
which it is sought, the high character of those who 





among the connoisseurs of opera.” 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 





Bring our Darling Home again. Song and 
Cho. 3. F tof. HT. P. Danks. 30 
‘We hear not a sweet song of gladness, 
Since da: ling was stolen away.” 
Mamma, I'll return to you. Song and Cho. 
3. Bb to f. H. P. Danks. 30 
“The birds will sing their songs anew.” 

By the composer of ‘* Silver threads among the 
Gold,’ whe knows how to invest a simple theme 
with attractive music. The two songs bid fair to 
become very popular. 

And so will I. 3. D toe. Pinsuti. 40 


* The bonny lad, he loves us both, 
The Jad that’s o’er the sea. 
A sweet Scotch song, with a shade of Italian 
smoothness in the melody. 
Murmuring Streamlet. Lullaby. 3. Bb tog. 
Barri. 30 
‘* Sweet music soothe her with soft numbers, 
Calling a smile to that dear tiny face.”’ 
Lullabies are in order every evening, and here is 
a new one, which will be best for a high soprano 
voice. 
The Miner. 4, A minor to f. 


“Rugged and swart, and rough is he, 
Yet stannch and true as a man should be.” 


A bold, strong song for a baritone (a trifle too 
high for a bass) voice, and should be very effective 
before an audience. 

Bird Song. 6. F to b. Heilbron. 60 


* Come, pretty bird, and tell me of love, 
While I imitate thee.” 


Charming imitations of bird-warbling. 


Show your Ticket. 2. Gtod. Wilder. 39 
An amusing resume of the recent Season Ticket 
trouble. 
Her little Soul keep. 2. F tof. Keller. 30 


“A dear little lassie we name Pitty Pat, 
She has a wee kitten slre calls Kitty Cat.” 


A dear little song about a dear little child. 


Tours. 40 


Instrumental. 


Brilliant Gems of Giroflé-Girofla. | Leeneg. 40 
No. 3. Lancers. Arranged by Downing. 3. 

Piquant French airs, better in this form probably, 
than in their original setting—with words. 

8 Sonatinas. Tsador Seiss, ea. 60 
No. 2. G minor. No. 3. G major. 

Of about the 3d degree of difficulty, are graceful 
and correct, fine practice, and furnish quiet, clas- 
sical entertainment to true musie lovers, 

Reiter Galop. 2. D. Zikoff. 30 

Very spirited, and may be a favorite alike with 
a bold Reiter, (Rider) and a wide awake daneer. 

La Gazelle. 4hands. 4. Eb Wollenhaupt. 1.90 


Popular polka, newly arranged. 


In the Forge. (In der Schmiede). 3. D. 
Junymann. 35 
*€ Schmiede”’ in common language, rather means 
“amithy” than ‘forge,’ Jungmann has made the 
most of the musjeal tap and clang cf hammers, 
and has produced a piquant, original and tasteful 
composition. 


The Pink. (Bunte Blumen). 2. G. Lichner. 80 
Has a pink-like neatness and sweetness, is easy, 
and excellent practice. 
Coquette Schottische. 2. F. Weit. 30 
The name describes it. Crisp, pretty, eoquettieh. 


Beauties of Girofié-Girofla. Lecocq. 
No. 3. Waltz. 3. Strauss. 75 
“* 4, Waltz. 3. Knight. 30 
*« 5. Quadrille. 3. Gungl. 40 
* 8 Polka Redowa. 3. Ab Knight. 30 
This natty French music naturally feels most at 
home in connection with the dance, and may be en- 
joyed ‘as such, perhaps all the more #6-the absence 
of the trifling words. 
Die Fledermaus. (The Bat). Quadrille. 
3 Strauss. 40 


The bat is a most graceful fiver, and may appro- 
priately give a name to a graceful set of dances. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
lto7. The keys marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
Asmail Roman letter marks the highest note, 


the staff. 
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